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CHAPTER  I 


China's  Place  in  the  World 


Over  seven  hundred  million  people  —  almost  one 
fourth  of  the  world's  population  —  crowd  this 
enormous  Asian  country.  Once  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  advanced  of  civilizations, 
China  today  is  a  powerful  Communist  state. 

COMMUNIST  China  (or,  to  use  its  official  name,  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  of  China )  is  an  immense  nation  by  any  stan¬ 
dard.  Its  population,  its  area,  and  the  ambitions  of  its  rulers 
are  all  gigantic.  And  China  today  is  perhaps  the  biggest  ques¬ 
tion  mark  in  the  future  of  the  entire  world. 

Within  the  borders  of  Communist  China  live  between  one 
fourth  and  one  fifth  of  humanity.  No  other  country  even  ap¬ 
proaches  the  population  of  mainland  China.  Estimates  vary, 
however,  as  to  the  exact  number  of  people  living  in  China.  The 
Chinese  Communist  government  generally  states  it  as  more 
than  700  million.  But  other  sources  place  it  at  750  million  or 
higher,  and  some  experts  in  Washington  think  it  may  now  be 
800  million  or  even  more! 

In  area,  China  —  consisting  of  about  3,760,000  square 
miles  —  is  also  one  of  the  giants  of  the  world.  Only  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Canada  are  larger.  The  United  States  —  including 
our  49th  and  50th  states,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  —  is  slightly 
smaller  than  China,  and  ranks  fourth  in  area  among  the  nations. 
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The  Communists,  who  govern  China  today,  have  made 
far-reaching  changes  —  and  they  plan  to  make  even  more. 
They  are  determined  to  turn  China  into  a  powerful  industrial 
nation  and  a  major  power  in  world  politics. 

China  Under  Communism 

In  1949  the  Chinese  Communists  established  their  power 
over  the  most  important  parts  of  China.  Since  then  their  rule 
has  been  extended  over  all  of  mainland  China,  including  re¬ 
mote  and  primitive  Tibet.*  They  have  drastically  altered  Chi¬ 
na’s  economic  life.  Almost  all  property  —  from  factories,  mines, 
and  railroads  to  land  —  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  China’s  rulers  are  driving  the  Chinese  people  at  a  frantic 
rate.  By  force  and  persuasion  they  urge  them  to  grow  more 
food,  build  more  factories  and  railroads. 

China  is  still  overwhelmingly  a  nation  of  farmers.  About 
four  out  of  five  Chinese  get  their  living  from  the  land.  Until 
recently  China  had  few  modern  factories.  The  Communist 
method  of  overcoming  this  handicap  is  simple  and  ruthless.  It 
is  to  make  the  peasants  pay  for  the  modernization  of  China’s 
industry  by  taking  away  from  them  the  major  part  of  the 
harvest  for  the  government.  This  means  that  the  peasants  are 
kept  on  short  rations  —  at  times  on  an  almost  starvation  level. 
With  the  money  obtained  in  this  way  the  Communists  set  about 
building  vast  factories  and  huge  power  plants. 

Meanwhile  the  Chinese  leaders  are  trying  to  spread  their 
power  to  neighboring  non-Communist  countries.  They  have 
proclaimed  that  they  will  “liberate”  (take  over)  Taiwan*  (for¬ 
merly  called  Formosa).  This  is  the  island  off  the  eastern  coast 
ruled  by  the  Chinese  Nationalists  under  Chiang  Kai-shek.* 

What’s  more,  the  Chinese  Communists  strive  constantly  to 
bring  Communist  rule  to  other  non-Communist  areas  of  Asia. 

*  All  words  or  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  their  pronunciations 
indicated  in  the  Index,  following  page  157. 
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Each  figure  represents 
25  million  people 

Communist  countries  in  red 


Among  these  areas  are  Japan,  South  Korea,  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,*  Cambodia,  Thailand,*  Malaysia,  Burma,  and  Indonesia. 

These  plans  for  spreading  communism  are  long-range.  But 
in  the  end  the  Chinese  leaders  are  convinced  the  whole  world 
will  fall  under  Communist  rule.  Unlike  the  Soviets,  the  Chinese 
have  said  that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  wage  total  war. 

The  country  itself  stretches  more  than  2,500  miles  from 
north  to  south  and  almost  3,000  miles  from  east  to  west.  China 
has  four  Communist  neighbors.  To  the  north  and  west  lies 
Soviet  Russia.  The  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  (Outer  Mon¬ 
golia),  which  is  under  Russian  influence,  also  borders  China 
for  a  long  stretch  on  the  north.  Next  to  China  in  the  north¬ 
east  is  Communist-ruled  North  Korea.  On  the  south  is  North 
Vietnam,  also  under  Communist  control. 

Along  China’s  southern  borders  stands  a  line  of  non- 
Communist  nations  —  among  them  Laos,  Burma,  Nepal,*  In¬ 
dia,  and  Pakistan.  Between  China  and  the  Pacific  are  the  non- 
Communist  island  lands  of  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  the  Philippines. 
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China's  Long  Roots 

China  is  both  new  and  extremely  old.  It  was  only  in  1949 
that  the  Communists  fastened  their  rule  on  China.  But  the  his¬ 
tory  of  China  stretches  far  back  into  the  distant  past. 

Sometime  between  3,000  and  4,000  years  ago  —  though 
we  have  no  authentic  date  earlier  than  about  1200  b.c.  —  civili¬ 
zation  began  to  emerge  in  northern  China  out  of  the  mists  of 
legend.  Since  then  China  has  passed  through  many  periods  of 
expansion  and  of  contraction.  It  had  its  leaps  forward  and  its 
setbacks.  But  there  is  a  thread  of  vitality  running  through  the 
country’s  history  which  may  fairly  be  compared  with  those  of 
such  other  ancient  cultures  as  India,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt. 

Thus  Chinese  civilization  is  far  older  than  the  civilization 
of  the  West.  For  Western  civilization,  built  on  the  foundations 
of  the  Greek  city-states  and  the  Roman  Empire,  is  scarcely  more 
than  2,500  years  old. 

China  developed  along  lines  that  were  different  in  many 
ways  from  those  of  other  civilizations.  The  language,  the  writ- 
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ing,  the  political  system,  the  religions,  the  social  life,  and  the 
arts  were  all  marked  by  distinctively  Chinese  characteristics. 
China’s  development  was  deeply  affected  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
almost  completely  isolated  from  the  civilizations  of  India,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Europe.  This  isolation  was  created  by  geog¬ 
raphy,  not  by  man.  China  is  hemmed  in  by  a  ring  of  rugged 
mountains  and  deserts  to  the  north,  west,  and  south.  To  the 
east  stretches  the  world’s  widest  ocean,  the  Pacific. 

To  the  Chinese  all  foreigners  were  inferior,  because  China 
was  the  center  of  civilization  for  East  Asia.  It  was  from  China 
that  the  neighboring  civilizations  of  Korea,  Japan,  and  Indo¬ 
china  had  drawn  their  inspiration.  Described  as  “moonlight 
civilizations,”  they  absorbed  their  original  strength  from  the 
“sun”  of  China. 

About  a  century  ago,  however,  a  new  period  began  for 
China.  Its  isolation  ended.  Led  by  the  British,  the  West  pushed 
into  China  by  the  sea  routes  through  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
oceans.  Russia  also  penetrated  China,  by  land  across  Siberia. 
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CHINA  COMPARED  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  AREA 
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The  outside  world  shattered  China’s  old  ways.  Foreigners 
did  not  come  to  learn  from  China  how  to  be  civilized;  they 
came  to  trade,  to  make  money,  and  to  teach  new  ways.  Partly 
as  a  result  of  Western  pressure  the  old  imperial  China  col¬ 
lapsed  in  ruins  early  in  the  20th  century,  never  to  be  restored. 

Today  Communist  China  is  fired  with  ambition  to  revenge 
the  humiliations  that  the  West  inflicted  on  China  in  the  past. 
In  communism  the  Chinese  rulers  have  found  a  weapon  that 
they  think  will  make  China  powerful  and  respected  once  more. 


The  New  China's  Vast  Problems 

What  happens  in  China  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Will 
China’s  teeming  population  be  a  source  of  strength  or  weak¬ 
ness?  How  will  China  use  its  growing  industrial  and  military 
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power?  Will  Chinese  methods  succeed  and  lead  other  under¬ 
developed  countries  to  become  Communist?  Now  that  China 
can  make  its  own  nuclear  weapons,  will  the  Chinese  use  them 
to  start  a  nuclear  war?  How  and  against  whom? 

The  increase  of  China’s  population  is  staggering.  Every 
year  it  grows  by  about  17  million  people.  If  this  growth  con¬ 
tinues  at  its  present  rate,  there  will  be  a  billion  people  in  China 
by  1985.  Will  China  be  able  to  feed  all  of  them? 

At  first  the  Chinese  pretended  that  the  drive  to  industrial¬ 
ize  their  country  was  succeeding.  By  1962,  however,  they  had  to 
admit  that  both  industrial  and  farm  output  were  very  low.  Poor 
crops  for  three  years  had  caused  great  hardship  to  the  peasants. 
Transportation  bottlenecks  made  it  difficult  to  ship  even  these 
crops  from  the  farming  areas.  The  drive  to  industrialize  China 
was  shelved.  Efforts  were  turned  to  agriculture.  Factories  were 
closed,  and  the  laborers  were  sent  to  work  on  the  land.  But 
China’s  farm  economy  still  lags  —  every  year  since  1962  the 
Chinese  have  been  forced  to  buy  huge  amounts  of  grain  from 
other  countries. 

Becently  China  has  been  trying  to  wrest  the  leadership  of 
world  communism  from  Russia.  The  Soviet  Union  wants  to 
spread  communism,  but  believes  that  newly  independent  coun¬ 
tries  will  develop  automatically  into  Communist  states.  China 
believes  that  revolutions  should  be  started  in  these  lands. 

The  United  States  may  have  great  influence  in  restraining 
Chinese  aggression.  In  both  Korea  and  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  has 
shown  it  will  help  Asian  nations  resist  armed  Communist  at¬ 
tacks  on  their  governments.  Free  nations  are  also  trying  to 
fight  Communist  influence  by  improving  living  conditions  and 
building  democracy  in  uncommitted  Asian  countries.  These 
efforts  may  play  a  decisive  role  in  the  whole  continent’s  future. 

First  let  us  look  at  mainland  China  itself.  The  facts  about 
its  land,  its  people,  and  its  society  are  the  foundations  for 
understanding  the  forces  at  work  inside  China  and  the  chal¬ 
lenge  that  Communist  China  presents  to  the  Free  World. 
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Chapter  I  —  STUDY  AIDS 

Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  How  can  China  be  both  “new”  and  “very  old”  compared  with  Western 
civilization? 

2.  Why  is  China  called  a  nation  of  farmers? 

3.  Why  is  China’s  future  important  to  Asia  and  to  the  world? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

“People’s  Republic”  “moonlight  civilizations”  isolation 

uncommitted  nations  underdeveloped  areas  modernization 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  How  does  Communist  China  rank  in  population  and  area  compared 
with  other  major  nations  of  the  world? 

2.  How  was  the  development  of  China’s  civilization  different  from  that 
of  other  early  civilizations? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  pie  chart  showing  the  proportion  of  China’s  population  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  world.  (See  chart  on  page  7.) 

2.  Debate  the  question:  “Resolved:  China  has  more  influence  on  world 
affairs  today  than  it  did  during  the  height  of  the  Chinese  empire.” 

3.  Each  student  might  write  a  short  paper  telling  what  he  or  she  already 
knows  about  China.  These  papers  can  be  reread  at  the  end  of  the 
study  of  the  Multi-Text  to  measure  what  has  been  learned. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books 

Buck,  Pearl,  The  Good  Earth  (novel).  Pocket  Books,  1939. 

Clubb,  Oliver  E.,  Twentieth-Century  China.  Columbia  Univ.,  1964. 
Fairbank,  John  K.,  The  United  States  and  China.  (Compass)  Viking, 
1962. 

Latourette,  Kenneth  Scott,  China.  (Spectrum)  Prentice-Hall,  1964. 
Other  Books 

Fairbank,  John  K.,  and  others,  A  History  of  East  Asian  Civilization 
(2  vols).  Houghton  Mifflin,  Vol.  I,  1960;  Vol.  II,  1965. 

Kahin,  George  McT.,  Major  Governments  of  Asia  (2nd  ed.).  Cornell 
Univ.,  1963. 

Articles 

“Changing  Face  of  World  Communism”  (special  issue),  Senior 
Scholastic,  Nov.  11,  1966. 

“China,  1966”  (special  issue),  Current  History,  Sept.,  1966. 

“A  Giant-Sized  Chinese  Puzzle”  (unit  on  Red  China),  World  Week, 
Sept.  16,  1966. 
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CHAPTER  2 


A  Wide  Land,  a  Teeming  People 

Hemmed  in  by  rugged  mountains  and  windswept 
deserts,  China's  people  for  centuries  farmed 
the  fertile  lowlands  of  their  great  river 
valleys.  Family  loyalty  was  a  prime  virtue 
in  this  tightly  ruled  feudal  society. 


V^THIN  China’s  vast  area  are  some  of  the  world’s  highest 
mountains  and  longest  rivers.  To  the  north  and  west  are  lofty 
and  sparsely  populated  plateau  regions.  In  the  east  low,  pro¬ 
ductive  river  valleys  teem  with  people.  In  the  most  densely 
populated  areas  as  many  as  3,000  persons  are  crowded  onto 
one  square  mile  of  land. 

Mountains  and  Deserts 

Mountains  and  deserts  form  most  of  China’s  land  borders. 
In  the  west  and  northwest,  China’s  “empty  lands,”  are  tangled 
mountain  chains  like  the  Kunlun*  and  Tien  Shan*  ranges  that 
soar  over  20,000  feet.  Tibet  alone,  leaning  against  the  Hima¬ 
layan*  mountain  wall  of  India,  contains  numerous  peaks  from 
four  to  five  miles  high.  North  of  Tibet  is  Sinkiang,*  larger 
than  Alaska,  a  wilderness  of  mountains,  deserts,  and  a  few 
oases.  Stretching  along  most  of  the  northern  border  of  China 
is  Inner  Mongolia,  a  plateau  with  little  rainfall.  Its  extensive 
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The  snakelike  lines 
of  this  rice  paddy  in 
southern  China  are 
walls  of  earth  that 
hold  water  in  the 
small  fields.  Just 
before  harvest,  the 
water  is  drained. 


grasslands  are  the  home  of  nomadic  sheepherders.  In  this  area 
is  the  Gobi*  Desert,  which  covers  parts  of  both  Inner  Mongolia 
and  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  (Outer  Mongolia). 

It  is  in  the  fertile  areas  of  eastern  China  that  the  vast  mass 
of  the  Chinese  live.  About  six  out  of  every  seven  people  are 
concentrated  in  a  third  of  the  country’s  area.  That’s  like  crowd¬ 
ing  three  times  the  population  of  the  United  States  into  the 
area  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  a  land  the  size  of  China  one  finds  many  startling  con¬ 
trasts.  The  northernmost  part  of  the  country  is  as  close  to  the 
North  Pole  as  Labrador,  while  the  southernmost  part  is  as 
near  to  the  Equator  as  Cuba. 

Fertile  Valleys  and  Dry  Fields 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  China  there  are  several  impor¬ 
tant  river  valleys.  The  Amur*  River  Valley  is  in  the  northeast, 
in  Manchuria.  Another  is  in  north-central  China  along  the 
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lower  reaches  of  the  Hwang  Ho,*  also  known  as  the  Yellow 
River.  This  mighty  river  rises  in  mountains  of  the  west  and 
flows  through  a  twisting  course  for  nearly  3,000  miles.  Its 
waters  are  colored  by  the  yellow  soil  that  it  carries  along.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  Yellow  River  overflows,  ruining  crops  and  drown¬ 
ing  thousands  of  people;  it  has  been  called  “China’s  Sorrow.” 

Farther  south,  in  central  China,  is  the  great  valley  of  the 
country’s  largest  river,  the  3,237-mile-long  Yangtze  Kiang.* 
Its  lower  reaches  make  up  one  great  fertile  area;  another  is 
1,500  miles  upstream,  in  the  Red  Basin  of  Szechwan*  province. 

Separating  the  Yangtze  from  the  West  River  Valley  in  the 
south  is  a  large  tract  of  hills  and  mountains.  The  West  River 
Valley  is  highly  productive,  but  is  by  no  means  as  large  as 
those  of  the  Yellow  River  or  the  Yangtze  Kiang. 

In  northern  China  is  the  loess*  region,  made  up  of  more 
than  100,000  square  miles  of  soft,  chalky,  yellow  soil.  Ages 
ago  huge  dust  storms  stripped  the  soil  from  the  center  of  Asia 
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and  dropped  it  down  here.  In  some  places  the  loess  is  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  thick,  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Yellow  River 
run  in  gorges  cut  deep  below  the  surrounding  surface. 

Though  the  loess  is  fertile,  rainfall  is  relatively  scant  in 
the  northwest.  The  most  productive  lands  of  China  are  in  the 
southern  and  central  regions.  Here,  though  the  land  is  not  as 
fertile  as  the  loess,  the  rainfall  is  more  dependable. 

In  a  country  as  vast  as  China,  climate  varies  greatly. 
Broadly,  currents  of  cold,  dry  air  flow  from  the  center  of  Asia 
across  China  during  the  winter.  In  summertime,  however,  the 
monsoon  winds  blow  inland  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  bring 
most  of  the  country’s  rain.  Southeastern  China  gets  the  most 
rain,  and  as  one  moves  farther  to  the  northwest,  rainfall  de¬ 
creases.  By  the  time  one  reaches  Inner  Mongolia,  the  rainfall  is 
less  than  ten  inches  a  year  —  not  enough  for  agriculture. 

Southern  China  has  mild  winters  and  hot,  rainy  summers. 
In  contrast,  northern  China  has  cold,  dry  winters  during  which 
fierce  dust  storms  sweep  in  from  the  west.  The  summer  rains 
are  generally  much  less  heavy  than  in  the  south,  and  often  fail 
altogether.  When  this  happens,  crops  dry  up  in  the  fields.  Thus 
the  north  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  famine  area  of  China. 

The  vast  western  reaches  of  China  have  little  rainfall  in 
the  lowlands.  Winters  are  cold,  and  summers  hot.  In  this  part 
of  China  the  bad  climate  keeps  the  population  low. 

Though  China  has  7,000  miles  of  coastline  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  a  number  of  good  harbors,  the  Chinese  have  made 
relatively  little  use  of  the  sea.  They  did  not  build  up  a  large 
seaborne  trade  like  the  British,  for  instance.  Chinese  sailors  did 
make  coastal  voyages  of  exploration  hundreds  of  years  ago  to 
the  East  Indies  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  had  no  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Western  world.  Instead,  the  Chinese  people  con¬ 
centrated  their  energies  mainly  inside  China  and  in  the  lands 
bordering  it.  This  was  partly  because  they  had  to  defend  their 
northern  frontiers  against  attacks  by  nomads  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  vast  expanse  of  their  own  territory. 
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During  building  of 
the  Yellow  River's 
Sanmanshia  Dam, 
laborers  haul  a 
barge  into  position. 

The  dam,  now 
completed,  helps 
control  floods  and 
provide  electricity 
for  three  provinces. 
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Peking,  Shanghai,  and  Other  Great  Cities 

Shanghai,*  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  Kiang,  the 
great  waterway  of  central  China,  is  the  country’s  largest  city. 
A  center  of  trade  and  manufacturing,  its  population  is  more 
than  seven  million.  Other  leading  port  cities  are  Tientsin* 
(about  three  million  people)  in  the  north  and  Canton*  (more 
than  two  million  people)  in  the  south.  Both  lie  on  rivers  some 
distance  from  the  sea.  Dairen,*  in  northern  China,  in  Man¬ 
churia,  is  also  a  great  port,  with  about  700,000  people. 

The  capital,  Peking*  (sometimes  Peiping*),  is  a  short 
distance  inland  from  Tientsin.  This  city,  famous  for  its  beauti- 
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ful  palaces  built  while  China  was  an  empire,  is  the  nerve  center 
of  the  Communist  government.  Here  live  the  Communist  lead¬ 
ers  Mao  Tse-tung,*  his  top  aides,  and  almost  seven  million 
Chinese. 

In  Manchuria  an  important  industrial  center  is  Shenyang* 
(formerly  Mukden*).  In  central  China  are  Chungking,*  Nan¬ 
king,  and  the  complex  of  three  industrial  cities  on  the  Yangtze 
—  Hankow,  Hanyang,  Wuchang*  — together  called  Wuhan.* 

Mainland  China  contains  considerable  natural  resources. 
Coal  is  plentiful  and  widely  distributed.  Water  power  is  ample, 
although  concentrated  in  the  southwest,  far  from  present  in¬ 
dustrial  centers.  There  are  enough  oil  reserves  to  make  China 
in  time  an  important  producer  of  natural  crude  oil,  and  enough 
iron  ore  for  the  country  to  become  someday  a  major  steel  pro¬ 
ducer.  Substantial  amounts  of  other  important  minerals  have 
also  been  found. 

Accurate  knowledge  of  the  country’s  resources,  however, 
is  hard  to  obtain.  Nor  are  production  figures  reliable.  Com¬ 
munist  officials  announce  statistics,  revise  them  greatly,  then 
revise  their  revisions.  What  is  clear,  say  Western  experts,  is 
that  mineral  output  is  increasing  —  how  rapidly  is  unknown. 

The  "Big  Three"  Cereal  Grains 

Though  Americans  generally  think  of  the  Chinese  as  a 
nation  of  rice  eaters,  this  is  only  partly  true.  Rice  is  the  great 
crop  in  south  China,  but  millions  in  the  north  seldom  taste  it. 

Rice,  wheat,  and  millet  are  the  “big  three”  cereals  of 
China,  and  together  take  up  about  three  fourths  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  land.  As  the  leading  grain  crop  rice  accounts  for  more 
than  a  fourth  of  this  land,  while  wheat  and  millet  each  oc¬ 
cupies  somewhat  less  than  one  fourth,  mostly  in  the  north. 

An  important  crop  is  soybeans,  especially  in  northern 
China  and  Manchuria.  Cotton  is  grown  in  central  China.  Vege¬ 
tables,  such  as  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  cabbages,  and 
beans,  are  widely  cultivated.  Tea,  the  great  drink  of  China,  is 
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grown  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  the  southeast.  Another  fa¬ 
mous  Chinese  product  is  silk.  The  mulberry  trees,  on  whose 
leaves  the  silkworms  feed,  are  numerous  in  the  Yangtze  Valley. 
Here  they  are  often  trimmed  as  bushes  to  make  picking  easier. 

For  the  vast  mass  of  the  Chinese,  cereals  and  vegetables 
make  up  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  diet.  Crops  are  raised 
with  an  immense  amount  of  human  labor.  By  very  intensive 
farming  large  volumes  of  food  are  produced  on  the  limited 
amount  of  fertile  land  —  less  than  a  half-acre  of  cultivated 
land  for  each  Chinese.  To  raise  enough  food  for  over  700  mil¬ 
lion  people  on  an  area  that  is  so  very  overcrowded  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  the  Communist  leaders  do  not  find  easy  to  solve. 

Because  grains  provide  far  more  food  per  acre  than  do 
animals,  there  is  relatively  little  livestock  in  China.  Cattle, 
horses,  donkeys,  mules,  and  camels  together  number  about  85 
million,  compared  with  about  100  million  in  the  much  smaller 
United  States.  These  animals,  including  oxen  and  water  buf¬ 
faloes,  are  mainly  used  for  plowing  and  transport.  There  are 
more  pigs,  sheep,  and  goats  than  cattle,  and  chickens  are  also 
kept.  But  most  Chinese  rarely  taste  meat. 
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The  Peoples  of  China 

Archaeologists  have  dug  up  bones  and  tools  belonging  to 
the  Stone  Age  inhabitants  of  China.  The  earliest  of  these  in¬ 
habitants  lived  many  thousands  of  years  ago  in  north-central 
China  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  domesticated  pigs 
and  dogs,  learned  to  make  crude  pottery,  cultivated  millet  with 
stone  hoes,  and  hunted  with  stone- tipped  arrows. 

Many  different  peoples  have  lived  for  thousands  of  years 
in  the  area  that  is  now  China.  But  the  ethnic  group  that  has 
spread  most  widely  is  known  as  the  Han*  Chinese,  a  name  de¬ 
rived  from  a  famous  dynasty  of  early  Chinese  emperors  (see 
pp.  38-39) .  It  is  believed  that  the  Han  Chinese  originally  spread 
from  a  center  in  the  north  of  China.  Today  the  Han  Chinese, 
or  people  who  have  adopted  their  culture  and  call  themselves 
Chinese,  make  up  over  90  percent  of  China’s  inhabitants. 

Over  the  centuries,  and  sometimes  as  a  result  of  conquest 
by  invaders,  the  Han  Chinese  interbred  freely  with  the  non- 
Chinese  peoples  who  lived  in  and  around  what  is  China  today. 
Therefore  Mongol,  Manchu,  and  many  other  ethnic  strains 
appear  among  the  Han  Chinese.  The  Chinese  were  not  “race 
conscious.”  For  them  the  test  of  whether  a  person  was  Chinese 
was  whether  he  adopted  the  Chinese  mode  of  life.  Thus  one 
group  of  invaders  after  another  underwent  the  same  process 
—  they  ceased  to  be  foreigners  and  became  Chinese.  As  the 
years  passed  they  adopted  Chinese  customs,  learned  to  speak 
the  Chinese  language,  and  lived  and  thought  like  the  Chinese. 
In  almost  every  way,  except  in  military  efficiency,  Chinese 
civilization  was  superior  to  that  of  the  invaders.  The  con¬ 
querors  were  forced  to  recognize  this.  But  the  Chinese  also 
learned  much  from  these  people. 

A  recent  list  of  the  ethnic  groups  in  China  gave  18  that 
were  not  Han  Chinese.  None  of  these  had  more  than  seven 
million  members.  The  largest,  the  Chuangs,*  live  in  south¬ 
eastern  China.  Others,  such  as  the  Uigurs,*  Tibetans,  Manchus, 
and  Mongols,  are  found  in  the  west  and  north. 
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The  Languages  of  China 

Most  of  these  minority  peoples  speak  their  own  languages. 
The  Han  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  have  one  major  language. 
But  this  language  has  many  dialects,  often  so  different  that 
persons  knowing  one  dialect  cannot  understand  a  person 
speaking  another.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  important  is  Man¬ 
darin,  called  in  China  kuo-yu  (“national  language”).  It  is 
spoken  by  considerably  more  than  half  the  population,  and  is 
used  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Mandarin  is  the  dialect 
used  by  educated  people  to  communicate  with  one  another. 

The  written  Chinese  language  serves  to  unite  all  Chinese 
who  know  it.  In  the  past  this  was  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
people.  Now  the  government  is  striving  to  teach  everyone  to 
read  and  write.  This  written  language  is  the  same  throughout 
China.  But  it  is  pronounced  quite  differently  by  speakers  of 
different  dialects.  Learning  to  write  Chinese  is  very  difficult. 
This  has  hindered  book  learning  in  China  and  made  it  hard  for 
outsiders  to  study  China  from  Chinese  sources. 

The  big  obstacle  to  learning  written  Chinese  is  that  it  has 
no  alphabet.  Each  word  has  a  different,  complicated  “char¬ 
acter”  to  represent  it.  These  characters  must  be  learned  by 
heart.  A  Chinese  dictionary  lists  over  40,000  characters.  But 
only  a  few  thousand  are  commonly  used  in  newspapers.  To 
make  learning  to  write  easier,  Communist  scholars  have  intro¬ 
duced  new,  simplified  forms  for  several  hundred  of  the  intricate 
Chinese  characters. 

The  difficulty  of  reading  and  writing  Chinese  and  the 
many  different  dialects  spoken  in  China  are  accompanied  by 
sharp  regional  divisions.  To  help  unify  the  country,  the  Com¬ 
munists  are  encouraging  everyone  to  learn  and  use  Mandarin. 

The  Society  of  Old  China 

During  the  19th  century  the  Western  world  broke  the 
mold  of  the  old  Chinese  society.  A  hundred  years  later  the 
Chinese  Communists  began  to  impose  a  completely  new  type 
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of  society  on  the  country.  But  for  thousands  of  years  before 
that,  the  Chinese  way  of  life  changed  very  slowly.  The  ancient 
culture  survived  both  peasant  rebellions  and  foreign  invasions, 
and  the  old  society  lived  on. 

Chinese  culture  looked  back  to  a  mythical,  imaginary 
“Golden  Age.”  People  believed  that  life  had  been  perfect  in  the 
past.  The  adoption  by  the  Chinese  of  the  teachings  of  Con¬ 
fucius,  who  lived  about  2,500  years  ago,  was  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this.  The  Golden  Age,  the  Chinese  believed,  was  a  state 
of  affairs  that  was  not  likely  to  return.  For  this  reason  no  idea 
of  “progress”  developed  to  urge  people  forward.  True,  some 
minor  improvements  in  agriculture  and  manufacturing  were 
made,  but  no  great  scientific  and  industrial  revolution  occurred 
as  it  did  in  the  Western  world. 

A  central  theme  of  Chinese  life  was  “ancestor  worship.” 
Better  described  as  “veneration  of  ancestors,”  it  meant  that  the 
Chinese  believed  that  the  living  owed  a  special  debt  to  the 
dead.  The  male  descendants  of  a  family  had  the  duty  to  vener¬ 
ate  their  ancestors.  Sacrifices  of  food  were  offered  to  ancestors 
on  New  Year’s  Day  and  other  occasions.  Performance  of  this 
duty  and  the  ceremonial  burning  of  candles  and  incense  were 
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believed  to  keep  ancestors  “alive”  in  the  spirit  world.  They 
would  then  help  their  descendants  in  return. 

Well-to-do  families  maintained  ancestral  shrines.  Even  a 
poor  family  had  a  shelf  in  its  hut  on  which  were  kept  tablets, 
each  inscribed  with  the  name  of  an  ancestor.  In  the  cemeteries 
graves  were  kept  neat,  and  once  a  year  special  paper  “cur¬ 
rency”  was  burned  for  the  dead  to  “use”  in  the  spirit  world. 

Since  descendants  liked  to  remain  close  to  the  graveyards 
of  their  ancestors,  people  were  often  unwilling  to  leave  their 
homes.  When  the  land  became  overcrowded,  this  produced  a 
serious  problem.  Veneration  of  ancestors  held  back  many  of 
the  Chinese  people  from  seeking  new  lands. 

Filial  Piety  and  the  Family  System 

It  was  as  a  member  of  a  family  that  a  Chinese  person  had 
his  position  in  society.  In  each  family  the  most  important  per¬ 
son  was  normally  the  oldest  living  man.  “Filial  piety,”  the  duty 
of  sons  to  obey  their  father  and  to  respect  him,  was  a  most 
important  obligation. 

The  rich  lived  in  “joint  families.”  Such  a  unit  might  con¬ 
sist  of  a  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  their  sons,  sons’ 
wives,  and  grandchildren.  Generally,  the  poor  could  not  af¬ 
ford  the  large  house  with  several  apartments  that  this  system 
demanded.  Instead,  among  the  poor,  a  man,  his  wife  and  their 
unmarried  children  lived  in  a  small  dwelling. 

In  general  the  men  were  regarded  as  superior  to  the 
women  and  entitled  to  special  privileges.  An  old  folk  song 
says,  “When  a  baby  boy  was  born,  he  was  laid  on  the  bed,  and 
given  jade  to  play  with,  but  when  a  baby  girl  was  born,  she 
was  laid  on  the  floor  and  given  a  tile  to  play  with  .  .  .”  (Jade 
is  a  precious  possession  for  the  Chinese,  and  a  tile  is  something 
very  ordinary.) 

A  woman  was  always  in  theory  subject  to  a  man  —  first  to 
her  father,  later  to  her  husband,  and  when  he  died,  to  her  son. 
For  a  woman  the  greatest  shame  was  not  to  produce  sons  to 
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The  versatile  abacus,  nearly  1,000  years  old  and  still  widely  used  by  the 
Chinese,  is  helpful  for  making  quick  calculations  in  shops  and  offices. 

carry  on  her  husband’s  family.  If  her  husband  could  afford  it,  a 
wife  without  sons  would  urge  her  husband  to  take  a  second 
wife  to  provide  male  descendants.  Nevertheless,  a  woman  with 
a  strong  personality  often  had  great  influence  in  family  affairs. 

The  country,  moreover,  was  organized  as  a  huge  collection 
of  families.  These  families  functioned  as  units  to  work  the 
farms,  manufacture  handicrafts,  and  sometimes  to  regulate 
community  affairs.  The  head  of  each  family  was  responsible  to 
the  authorities  for  the  actions  of  its  members.  If  a  person  stole, 
his  whole  family  was  held  responsible. 

In  the  old  China  old  men,  who  tend  to  be  conservative, 
held  a  great  deal  of  power.  It  was  the  duty  of  youth  to  con¬ 
form  and  obey. 

The  Scholar-Gentry 

Together  with  the  dominance  of  old  men  went  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  scholar-gentry.  Perhaps  nine  out  of  every  ten 
Chinese  were  poverty-stricken  farmers.  Above  them  were  the 
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upper  class  —  the  scholar-gentry.  The  scholar-gentry  were 
landowners.  However,  their  holdings  were  not  like  the  huge 
estates  in  England.  A  Chinese  estate  was  large  if  it  contained 
a  few  hundred  acres. 

The  gentry  did  not,  by  any  means,  own  all  the  land.  Many 
peasants  owned  small  plots.  Before  the  Communists  took 
power  it  is  estimated  that  the  gentry  made  up,  at  most,  3  per 
cent  of  the  population  and  owned  approximately  one-third  of 
the  land.  This  land  owned  by  the  gentry  was  worked  by  paid 
laborers  or  rented  to  tenant  farmers. 

As  most  farmers  tilled  very  small  plots  and  were  extremely 
poor,  they  often  had  to  borrow  money  to  live.  The  gentry  also 
acted  as. moneylenders.  And  they  extracted  huge  rates  of  inter¬ 
est  —  as  much  as  12  per  cent  a  month. 

By  these  means  the  upper  class  drained  off  most  of  the 
wealth  of  the  countryside.  This  kept  the  peasants  on  a  mere 
subsistence  level,  but  provided  funds  for  the  life  and  culture 
of  the  scholar-gentry. 

We  now  come  to  the  “scholar”  part  of  the  term  scholar- 
gentry.  A  scholar  was  a  man  who  knew  how  to  read  and  write, 
and  had  studied  and  memorized  much  of  the  enormous  litera¬ 
ture  of  China.  Very  few  persons  could  afford  the  many  years 
of  training  needed  for  such  an  education. 

The  path  to  most  of  the  positions  in  the  government  was 
through  examinations  in  the  classic  literature  of  China.  These 
examinations  were  held  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the 
empire,  and  the  winning  candidates  were  given  degrees.  A 
series  of  examinations  of  increasing  difficulty  led  to  higher  and 
higher  degrees.  The  imperial  bureaucracy  or  civil  service  was 
chosen  from  the  top  degree  holders.  But  there  were  never 
enough  positions  for  all  those  eligible.  A  century  ago  there 
were  less  than  20,000  imperial  officials.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  about  1,250,000  degree  holders. 

What  happened  to  the  scholars  who  were  not  officials? 
These  people  usually  remained  with  their  families.  There  they 
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had  many  duties  to  perform.  They  looked  after  the  family’s 
land  and  business  affairs,  ran  schools,  raised  money  for  irriga¬ 
tion  and  flood-control  work.  Some  wrote  local  histories,  others 
poems.  Many  painted  pictures. 

Thus  the  scholar-gentry  were  the  leaders  of  the  local  com¬ 
munities.  They  were  the  channel  through  which  the  handful  of 
imperial  officials  governed.  Also,  they  explained  the  needs  of 
their  districts  to  the  officials,  especially  in  times  of  disaster. 

Manual  labor  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  scholar- 
gentry.  To  prove  that  they  never  did  anything  so  “degrading,” 
some  let  their  fingernails  grow  to  a  length  of  several  inches. 

The  scholar-gentry  were  invaluable  to  the  imperial  court 
but  at  the  same  time  a  source  of  danger  to  the  imperial  power. 
They  included  both  the  landlords  who  collected  rents  and  the 
officials  who  collected  taxes.  When  the  emperors  were  strong, 
the  landlords  sent  the  taxes  demanded  by  the  capital.  But  when 
the  emperors  were  weak,  the  gentry  kept  for  themselves  as 
much  as  they  could.  To  prevent  them  from  favoring  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  imperial  officials  were  not  allowed  to  serve  in  the  area 
where  their  families  lived.  Yet,  because  they  were  of  the  same 
class  as  the  landlords,  they  sometimes  tended  to  take  the  land¬ 
lords’  side  against  the  emperor,  if  they  could  do  so  safely. 

Dynasties  Wax  and  Wane 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  old  China,  dynasties  rose 
and  fell  continually.  These  dynasties  were  imperial  families, 
from  whose  members  the  emperor  was  drawn.  The  founder  of 
a  dynasty  would  establish  a  strong  rule,  keep  a  powerful  army, 
and  hold  back  the  nomads  on  China’s  borders.  But  over  de¬ 
cades  or  centuries  the  strength  of  the  dynasty  would  decline. 
Dissipation  would  lead  to  neglect  of  duty;  weak  or  plainly 
incompetent  rulers  would  succeed  to  the  throne;  court  favorites 
would  chip  away  the  imperial  power. 

As  the  imperial  authority  waned,  more  and  more  power 
would  flow  to  the  provinces  and  local  landlords.  The  nomads 
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Number  of  persons  per  square  mile 

More  than  500 

100-500 

5-100 

less  than  5  ( - 1 


Compton‘s  Pictured  Encyclopedia,  1967  edition:  adapted  with  permission  of 
copyright  owners,  F.  E.  Compton  Co.,  a  division  of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc. 


would  find  they  could  conquer  China  because  the  imperial 
armies  were  weak.  Or  revolts  would  break  out  among  the 
downtrodden  peasants.  Or  generals  would  make  themselves 
independent  in  the  provinces.  Then  there  would  be  a  period 
of  turmoil  or  civil  war  with  no  effective  imperial  government. 

Eventually  a  strong  man  would  build  up  a  powerful  army 
and  unite  China  again.  He  would  set  up  a  strong  government 
under  a  new  dynasty,  and  the  pattern  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  a 
dynasty  would  repeat  itself. 

It  was  as  if  China,  once  having  experienced  unity  and 
then  lost  it,  could  never  rest  until  it  was  unified  once  more. 
The  thousands  of  years  of  history  that  we  will  examine  in  the 
next  chapter  are  shot  through  with  this  theme  —  the  need  and 
the  difficulty  of  making  and  maintaining  one  China. 
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Chapter  2  —  STUDY  AIDS 

Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  How  did  China  manage  to  survive  its  many  invasions? 

2.  Why  did  Chinese  society  change  so  slowly  over  thousands  of  years? 

3.  In  what  ways  has  China’s  size  affected  the  country’s  history? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

loess  region  ancestor  worship  tenant  farmers 

Han  Chinese  filial  piety  dynasty 

Mandarin  imperial  bureaucracy  scholar-gentry 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  What  are  the  principal  geographical  features  of  China? 

2.  What  ethnic  group  predominates  in  China?  What  are  some  minorities? 

3.  Why  is  the  written  Chinese  language  difficult  to  learn? 

4.  Describe  the  society  of  old  China,  with  its  various  social  classes. 

5.  Explain  the  family  system  of  old  China. 

6.  Name  and  locate  on  a  map  the  great  river  valleys  of  China. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Write  a  report  on  the  Chinese  language,  including  a  comparison  of 
Chinese  characters  with  the  Roman  alphabet. 

2.  Discuss:  (a)  Why  did  dynasties  wax  and  wane  in  China?  (b)  How 
did  the  family  system  of  old  China  affect  China’s  social,  economic, 
and  political  development? 

3.  Give  an  oral  report  on  the  silk  industry. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books 

Bodde,  Derk,  Chirms  Cultural  Tradition.  Holt,  1957. 

Other  Books 

Cressey,  George  B.,  Asia’s  Land  and  Peoples  (3rd  ed.).  McGraw-Hill, 
1963. 

DeBary,  William  Theodore,  and  Embree,  Ainslie  T.,  eds.,  Approaches 
to  Asian  Civilizations.  Columbia  Univ.,  1963. 

Herrmann,  Albert,  ed.,  Historical  Atlas  of  China  (rev.  ed.).  Aldine, 

1966. 

Tregear,  T.  R.,  The  Geography  of  China.  Aldine,  1965. 

Articles 

“China  of  the  Chinese,”  B.  Blake,  Horizon,  Sept.,  1962. 

“City  They  Call  Red  China’s  Showcase”  (Peking),  Franc  Shor,  National 
Geographic,  Aug.,  1960. 

“Mainland  China— Geographic  Strengths  and  Weaknesses,”  G.  Etzel 
Pearcy,  Dept,  of  State  Bulletin,  Aug.  29,  1966. 
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CHAPTER  3 


4,000  Years  of  History 

Rich  in  tradition  and  creative  in  culture,  China's 
civilization  survived  centuries  of  imperial 
dynasties  and  nomad  invasions.  It  produced  silk, 
printing,  porcelain,  gunpowder,  philosophers 
like  Confucius,  and  emperors  like  Shih  Huang-ti. 

But  in  the  19th  century  Western  powers 
undermined  the  ancient  Empire. 


TRADITIONS  handed  down  through  the  centuries  tell  of 
a  very  early  period  in  China,  perhaps  about  4,000  years  ago, 
called  the  Hsia*  dynasty.  These  accounts,  unfortunately,  pro¬ 
vide  little  more  than  the  names  of  Hsia  rulers,  most  of  whom 
are  probably  mythical. 

The  Anyang  Story 

Our  first  reliable  historical  knowledge  deals  with  a  group 
of  rulers  called  the  Shangs.*  Their  dynasty  lasted  from  about 
1600  to  1100  b.c.  Archaeologists  have  unearthed  Anyang,*  an 
ancient  city  in  the  Yellow  River  Valley  which  has  proved  to  be 
the  Shang  capital.  In  the  ruins  of  its  palaces  and  temples, 
written  records,  weapons,  pottery,  and  jade  were  discovered. 
Shang  astrologers  had  developed  a  moderately  accurate 
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calendar  to  regulate  the  time  of  planting.  The  Chinese  had 
learned  by  this  time  how  to  cast  bronze,  to  make  silk,  and  to 
use  wheels  on  carts.  Chariots  and  powerful  bows  were  used  in 
the  frequent  wars  of  Shang  times.  The  arts  of  peace  —  agricul¬ 
ture,  weaving,  and  pottery-making  —  flourished.  In  the  tombs 
of  Shang  rulers,  bronze  vessels  and  sculpture,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  and  chariot  fittings  —  all  of  excellent  workmanship  — 
were  found. 

During  the  Shang  dynasty  there  were  certainly  other  king¬ 
doms  in  China.  But  the  Shang  kings  were  the  most  powerful, 
and  probably  others  paid  tribute  to  them. 

Finally  a  vigorous  people  from  the  West  overthrew  the 
Shangs  and  set  up  the  Chou*  dynasty.  This  Chou  period  lasted 
about  800  years,  from  around  1027  to  256  b.c.,  and  saw  the 
beginning  of  China’s  Iron  Age.  To  guard  against  the  nomads 
of  the  north,  scattered  patches  of  wall  were  built  along  the 
southern  border  of  Mongolia.  These,  under  a  later  dynasty, 
were  linked  together  to  form  the  famous  Great  Wall  of  China. 

The  Chou  kings  ruled  over  a  feudal  aristocracy.  The 
nobles  owned  large  tracts  of  land,  and  their  tenants  served  as 
soldiers  under  their  command.  As  the  years  passed,  the  power 
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This  Shang-dynasty  ritual  vessel,  over  3,000  years 
old,  was  discovered  only  about  a  half-century  ago. 


of  the  feudal  lords  grew  greater,  while  that  of  the  king  de¬ 
clined.  As  a  result  the  feudal  lords  fought  with  each  other  for 
territory.  During  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  Chou  dynasty, 
war  was  almost  continuous.  By  the  end  of  this  period  the  Chou 
rulers  had  lost  their  power,  and  China  split  into  seven  rival 
states. 

Nevertheless,  the  Chou  period  was  one  of  great  advances. 
During  its  eight  centuries  the  Chinese  colonized  the  Yangtze 
Valley.  Agriculture  became  more  efficient,  and  irrigation  canals 
were  dug.  Craftsmanship  improved  greatly.  A  money  economy 
was  introduced.  Iron  was  widely  used  for  tools  and  weapons. 

Confucius,  the  Great  Teacher 

During  late  Chou  times  there  lived  three  outstanding  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  history  of  China.  They  were  philosophers  and 
teachers  who  sought  to  set  rules  by  which  men  and  women 
should  live  virtuously,  govern,  and  be  governed. 

One  of  these  great  teachers  was  Confucius  ( the  Latinized 
name  of  Kung  Fu-tse*),  who  is  thought  to  have  lived  from 
about  551  to  479  b.c.  He  was  born  in  the  feudal  state  of  Lu,  in 
what  is  now  Shantung  *  Province.  All  around  him,  Confucius 
saw  fighting  and  oppression  as  local  rulers  struggled  with  each 
other  for  power.  For  years  he  traveled  about  the  country,  seek¬ 
ing  a  ruler  who  would  put  into  practice  his  ideas  on  how  to 
govern.  For  a  short  time  he  served  as  an  official  at  one  court. 
During  the  last  part  of  his  life  he  returned  to  Lu  and  taught 
there.  His  sayings  are  preserved  in  a  book  called  the  Analects. 

The  importance  of  right  conduct  played  a  central  role  in 
Confucius’  thought.  “When  the  ruler  himself  does  what  is 
right,”  Confucius  said,  “he  will  have  influence  over  the  people 
without  giving  commands,  and  when  the  ruler  himself  does 
not  do  what  is  right,  all  his  commands  will  be  of  no  avail.” 

Confucius  also  laid  down  the  duties  of  the  social  classes. 
His  famous  “five  relationships”  taught  the  obedience  of  a  man 
to  his  feudal  overlord,  of  a  son  to  his  father,  of  a  younger 
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CULVER  SERVICE 


Confucius  (as  a  Chinese 
artist  later  imagined  him). 


"Do  not  worry  about  people  not 
knowing  you,  but  strive  so  that 
you  may  be  worth  knowing." 


brother  to  his  older  brother,  of  a  wife  to  her  husband,  and 
the  loyalty  of  friend  to  friend. 

The  Confucian  code  of  conduct  stressed  moral  principles. 
Confucius  taught  a  doctrine  very  similar  to  the  Christian 
“Golden  Rule”  —  not  to  do  to  another  what  one  would  not 
want  done  to  oneself.  “Repay  kindness  with  kindness,  but  re¬ 
pay  evil  with  justice,”  he  said. 

Long  after  Confucius’  death  his  teachings  were  adopted 
officially  by  the  Chinese  emperors.  Thus  Confucianism  came  to 
be  considered  the  official  Chinese  religion.  This  religion,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  practical  moral  code  and  not  a  set  of  teachings 
about  the  creation  of  the  world  and  a  future  life. 

Mencius  (or  Meng-tse*),  another  philosopher  of  that  era, 
lived  from  approximately  372  to  289  b.c.  He  compressed  and 
simplified  the  ideas  of  Confucius,  and  he  added  some 
new  ones  of  his  own.  His  teachings  were  preserved  in  the 
Book  of  Mencius. 

Human  nature,  Mencius  believed,  is  essentially  good.  Evil 
is  the  result  of  departing  from  man’s  original  nature.  “A  great 
man,”  he  said,  “is  one  who  has  not  lost  the  child’s  heart.” 
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Mencius  put  more  faith  in  ordinary  people  than  Confucius 
did.  All  men  are  essentially  equal,  Mencius  taught,  and  he 
held  that  the  people  were  more  important  than  the  rulers.  Like 
Confucius,  Mencius  thought  that  the  feudal  system  could  pro¬ 
vide  an  ideal  government  if  the  rulers  acted  rightly.  Mencius, 
however,  was  more  concerned  than  Confucius  with  economic 
matters,  and  taught  that  the  ruling  class  should  care  for  the 
welfare  of  the  lower  classes.  If  it  did  not,  he  held  that  the 
oppressed  people  had  a  right  to  revolt. 

Throughout  Chinese  history,  until  recent  times,  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Confucius  and  Mencius  had  great  influence.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  became  known  for  their  humanity,  civilized  behavior,  and 
politeness.  As  we  have  seen,  the  examinations  by  which  civil 
servants  of  the  empire  were  recruited  called  for  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Confucius’  works.  Chinese  law  was  founded  on 
Confucian  principles,  stressing  the  duties  of  one  person  to 
another,  and  to  the  emperor.  If  the  emperor  ruled  badly,  he 
lost  the  “Mandate  of  Heaven”  —  the  right  to  rule. 

Lao-tse  and  "The  Way" 

Another  famous  teacher  of  Chou  times  was  Lao-tse.*  Ac¬ 
cording  to  legend,  he  lived  at  about  the  same  period  as  Con¬ 
fucius,  in  the  6th  century  b.c.  It  is  said  that  Lao-tse  was  also 
an  official  at  a  ruler’s  court.  One  day  he  became  tired  of  his  life 
there  and  withdrew  to  his  estate. 

All  that  was  needed,  Lao-tse  believed,  was  for  everyone  to 
follow  “nature’s  way,”  and  then  harmony  would  prevail.  “Tao” 
is  the  Chinese  word  for  “way.”  The  Book  of  Tao  (or  Tao  Teh 
Ching * )  contains  teachings  usually  attributed  to  Lao-tse,  but 
the  book  was  probably  written  after  his  death.  In  its  brief 
5,000  words  it  contains  many  profound  and  mystical  ideas. 

This  “way”  included  kindness,  humility,  and  brotherly 
love.  Lao-tse  also  warned  against  striving  and  aggression. 
“Soldiers,”  he  said,  “are  instruments  of  evil,”  and  “He  who 
delights  in  slaughter  will  not  succeed  in  his  ambition  to  rule 
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CHINESE  CIVILIZATION  -  BIRTHPLACE  AND  GROWTH 


the  world.”  The  art  of  government,  he  held,  was  to  do  as  little 
as  possible.  The  Book  of  Tao  says, 

When  the  government  is  lazy  and  dull, 

Its  people  are  unspoiled; 

When  the  government  is  efficient  and  smart, 

Its  people  are  discontented.1 

The  teachings  attributed  to  Lao-tse  also  became  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  another  Chinese  religion,  Taoism.*  But  over  the 
years  Taoism  moved  far  from  the  beliefs  found  in  The  Book  of 
Tao.  It  became  a  religion  with  numerous  gods,  colorful  cere¬ 
monies,  and  a  large  priesthood. 

Confucianism,  with  its  stress  on  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  upper  class,  was  the  ideal  of  the  rulers  and  the  rich.  On  the 
other  hand,  Taoism  was  a  religion  for  the  powerless  —  poor 
people  and  government  officials  who  had  lost  their  positions. 

The  Empire  Is  Bom 

The  confusion  and  wars  at  the  end  of  the  Chou  period 
were  resolved  when  a  great  conqueror  united  China.  The  ruler 
of  Ch’in,  one  of  the  Chinese  states,  vanquished  all  his  rivals.  Shih 
Huang-ti,*  the  first  emperor,  completed  this  feat  in  221  b.c. 

Shih  governed  with  extreme  harshness.  He  set  up  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  ruling  China  through  officials  and  generals  responsible 
to  him  alone,  and  broke  the  power  of  the  feudal  lords  com¬ 
pletely.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  laborers  were  forced  to  toil 
on  the  Great  Wall  which  linked  together  a  series  of  earlier 
walls.  This  immense  fortification,  running  for  some  2,000  miles 
along  the  northern  border,  was  designed  to  foil  invaders. 

To  erase  the  memory  of  the  feudal  period,  the  Emperor 
ordered  histories  and  works  of  philosophy  destroyed.  Known 
as  the  “burning  of  the  books,”  this  action  wiped  out  records 

1From  The  Book  of  Tao,  translated  by  Lin  Yutang,  copyright,  1942,  by 
Random  House,  Inc. 
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of  much  of  China’s  past  and  most  of  its  literature.  Scholars 
attempted  to  hide  books,  and  for  this  many  of  them  were 
executed.  Enough  records,  however,  were  concealed  to  pre¬ 
serve  Confucius’  teachings  and  other  valued  works. 

Shih  Huang-ti  surrounded  himself  with  pomp  and  mystery. 
He  built  a  vast  palace,  but  no  one  except  a  few  trusted  servants 
ever  knew  in  which  part  of  it  he  was  living.  When  the  Emperor 
traveled,  his  route  was  a  closely  guarded  secret. 

The  Han  Dynasty  —  Roman  Empire  of  the  East 

So  oppressive  was  Shih’s  rule  that  a  rebellion  broke  out 
after  his  death.  His  descendants  were  driven  from  the  throne. 
But  the  imperial  system  lasted  for  more  than  2,000  years,  from 
221  b.c.  until  the  end  of  the  Chinese  Empire  in  a.d.  1912. 

After  a  few  years  of  confusion  and  warfare  a  new  emperor 
seized  power.  This  man,  a  commoner,  founded  the  Han  dynasty 
that  lasted,  with  a  brief  intermission,  from  206  b.c.  to  a.d.  220. 
Thus  Han  emperors  were  ruling  in  China  when  Jesus  lived  in 
Palestine  and  when  the  Roman  Empire  was  at  its  height. 

The  Han  rulers  governed  far  less  harshly  than  Shih 
Huang-ti.  During  this  dynasty  Confuciansim  was  established 
as  China’s  official  doctrine.  Furthermore,  all  efforts  to  revive 
feudalism  were  crushed.  Instead,  an  examination  system  for 
choosing  civil  servants  was  started. 

Han  conquests  extended  far  to  the  west,  to  the  center  of 
Asia.  This  gave  the  Chinese  control  over  much  of  the  “Silk 
Road,”  the  route  westward  through  the  desolate  Asian  heart¬ 
land.  In  the  Roman  Empire,  Chinese  silk  transported  by  this 
long,  difficult  road  was  a  luxury  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

China's  Gifts  to  the  World 

Silk-making  was  an  early  Chinese  invention.  China’s  other 
gifts  to  the  world  include  paper  and,  centuries  later,  printing, 
both  by  wood  blocks  and  with  movable  type.  The  first  Chinese 
printed  book  was  dated  a.d.  868  —  some  600  years  before 
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Gutenberg  developed  European  printing.  Other  Chinese  in¬ 
ventions  were  printed  money,  gunpowder,  and  the  abacus  — 
a  hand-calculating  device  still  widely  used  in  Asia.  The  mag¬ 
netic  compass,  also,  was  known  in  China  by  the  13th  century. 

Porcelain,  the  delicate  pottery  generally  called  china,  was 
made  from  Kaolin,*  a  fine  white  clay.  It  impressed  Europeans 
so  much,  they  named  it  for  the  country  where  it  was  first  made. 
Playing  cards  and  wallpaper  also  came  from  China. 

Without  help  from  abroad,  the  Chinese  invented  water 
mills.  They  also  used  coal  before  Europe  knew  its  properties. 
It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  from  Han  times  until  about  the 
18th  century,  China  was  technically  as  advanced  or  even  more 
advanced  than  the  West.  The  glories  of  Han  times  long  per¬ 
sisted  in  the  memory  of  China.  The  Chinese  still  call  them¬ 
selves  the  “sons  of  Han.” 

Buddhism  Comes  to  China 

The  Buddhist  religion  began  in  India,  where  its  founder, 
Siddhartha  Gautama,  the  Buddha,*  lived  at  almost  the  same 
time  as  Confucius,  in  the  6th  century  before  Christ.  Buddha 
taught  that  life  is  full  of  suffering,  and  that  man  can  escape 
from  it  and  attain  nirvana,  or  perpetual  peace,  only  by  re¬ 
straining  the  bodily  appetites,  by  self-sacrifice,  and  by  hard  in¬ 
dividual  moral  effort.  Buddhism  reached  its  peak  in  India  in 
the  early  Christian  era,  and  then  gradually  declined.  But  it 
was  a  religion  that  set  a  high  value  on  missionary  effort.  Its 
disciples  went  abroad  and  became  firmly  established  in  many 
lands  of  central  and  southeastern  Asia,  especially  Ceylon, 
Burma,  Malaya,  Cambodia,  and  later  in  China  and  Japan. 

The  first  Buddhist  missionaries  made  their  way  around 
the  Himalayan  mountain  barrier  into  China  during  late  Han 
times.  In  the  disorders  following  the  collapse  of  that  dynasty, 
Buddhism  gained  strong  support.  Buddhist  doctrines  of  future 
life  brought  comfort  to  millions  whose  lives  were  made  inse¬ 
cure  by  continual  warfare. 
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A  TIME  CHART  OF  CHINESE  HISTORY  AND  CULTURE 


DATES 

DYNASTIES  AND 
GOVERNMENTS 

NAMES  AND  EVENTS 

IN  CHINESE  HISTORY 

CULTURAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENTS  IN  CHINA 

EVENTS  IN  THE 

OUTSIDE  WORLD 

2000 

B.C. 

HSIA  Kingdom 
(Legendary) 
c.  2200- 
1500  B.C. 

Prehistoric  remains 
found  at  many  sites  in 

North  China,  especially 
in  Yellow  River  Valley 

Emergence  from  Stone 

Age;  black  pottery; 
domesticated  animals; 
millet,  wheat  cultivated 

Preceded  by  empires  of 

Egypt,  c.  4000  B.C.;  Sumer 
and  Babylonia,  c. 2900  B.C. ; 
citiesof  India,  c.  3000  B.C. 

1500 

B.C. 

SHANG  Kingdom 

c.  1600- 
1100  B.C. 

Capital  established  at 
Anyang,  in  present 

Honan  Province,  c.  1300 
B.C.;  30  Shang  kings 

Bronze  ritual  vessels 
and  weapons;  wheeled 
vehicles;  pictographic 
writing;  silk  culture 

Mycenaean  civilization  in 

Crete  and  Greece;  Trojan 

War;  Aryan  invasion  of 

India;  Moses 

1000  _ 
B.C. 

500 

B.C. 

CHOU  Dynasty 

c.  1027- 
256  B.C. 

Chou  kings  united  small 
feudal  kingdoms; 
beginning  of  Iron  Age; 
first  law  code;  canals, 
irrigation 

Rice  cultivated;  money 
economy;  classic 
literature:  Confucius, 
Mencius,  Lao-tse,  Taoism; 
astronomy,  sun  dial 

Greek  city-states;  Rome 
founded,  753  B.C.;  Buddha, 
c.  563  B.C.;  Persian  Wars; 

Age  of  Pericles;  Alexander, 

337  B.C.;  Asoka’s  empire 

CH’IN  Empire 

221-206  B.C. 

Harsh  rule  under  Shih 
Huang-ti;  feudalism  ended; 
Great  Wall  begun 

Repressive  measures: 
burning  of  books 

B.C. 

A.D. 

HAN  Empire 

206  B.C.- 
A.D.  220 

Wu-ti,  “Warrior 

Emperor,”  expands 
empire  to  west; 

Han  dynasty  usurped 
by  Wang  Mang,  A.D.  9-23 

Civil  service  examinations 
established;  paper 
invented;  soybeans 
cultivated;  Silk  Road 
and  trade  with  West;  tea 

Punic  Wars;  Julius 

Caesar;  Roman  Empire, 

31  B.C.;  birth  of  Jesus 

Marcus  Aurelius 

500 

A.D. 

“SIX  DYNASTIES” 

221-618 
(including  Tsin, 

Wei,  and  Sui 
Dynasties) 

Period  of  anarchy; 

China  split  into  three 
short-lived  kingdoms; 
often  invaded  by 
nomads  from  north 

Buddhist  missionaries 
from  India;  Chinese 
pilgrims  to  India; 
cave  temples  and 
sculpture;  coal 

Constantine  adopts 
Christianity;  Fall  of  Rome, 

A.D.  476;  Justinian’s 
law  code 

TANG  Dynasty 

618-906 

T'ai  Tsung,  conqueror; 
capitals  at  Loyang 
and  Changan; 

“Five  Dynasties” 

Painting;  fireworks; 
glazed  porcelain;  tomb 
figurines;  printing; 
lyric  poetry,  Li  Po 

Mohammed,  622; 
spread  of  Islam; 

Charlemagne 

1000 

A.D. 

SUNG  Dynasty 

960-1279 

Wang  An-shih,  reform 
minister;  Genghis  Khan’s 
Mongol  conquests, 
1204-27 

“Neo-Confucianism” 
made  official  philosophy; 
compass;  navigation; 
cotton;  gunpowder; 
abacus 

Norman  Conquest,  1066; 

The  Crusades 

Magna  Charta,  1215 

YUAN  (Mongol) 
Dynasty 

1260-1368 

Kublai  Khan  conquers 
China,  fails  to 
invade  Japan 

Marco  Polo’s  voyages 
and  service  at  Cambaluc 
(Peking);  music,  drama 

Dante;  Italian  city-states 

1500 

A.D. 

MING  Dynasty 

1368-1644 

Chinese  dynasty 
restored;  capitals  at 
Nanking,  Peking; 
Portuguese  traders 

Painting  and  porcelain; 
encyclopedia;  fiction; 

Ricci,  Jesuit  missionary, 
1582 

Renaissance;  Gutenberg; 
Columbus,  1492; 
worldwide  exploration; 
Reformation;  Shakespeare 

1800 

A.D. 

1900 

A.D. 

CH’ING  (Manchu) 
Dynasty 

1644-1912 

Manchus  overthrow  Mings; 
penetration  by  West; 

Opium  War,  1842;  Taiping 
Rebellion;  Sino-Japanese 
War;  Boxer  Uprising 

Libraries,  universities; 
Protestant  missions; 
railroads,  industry 

European  monarchies; 

U.S.  independence,  1776; 
French  Revolution,  1789; 
Industrial  Revolution; 
technology,  aviation 

NATIONALIST 

CHINA 

1912- 

Empire  overthrown  by 

Sun  Yat-sen;  Chiang 
Kai-shek;  Japanese 
invasion;  Civil  War 

Western  science  and 
medicine  in  China; 
mass  education 

World  War  1;  Russian 
Revolution;  World  War  II; 
atom  bomb;  India’s 
independence 

COMMUNIST 

CHINA 

1949- 

Mao  Tse-tung  at  helm; 
industrialization  and 
collectivization;  foreign 
aggressions;  nuclear 
power;  Sino-Soviet  rift; 
“Cultural  Revolution” 

Communist  government 
on  mainland;  Nationalist 
government  on  Taiwan 

United  Nations-, 

Korean  War;  space 
exploration;  conflict 
in  Vietnam 

Buddhism  in  China  did  not  displace  Confucianism  and 
Taoism,  the  main  organized  religions  of  the  country.  All  three 
beliefs  existed  side  by  side.  Many  Chinese  saw  no  objection  to 
believing  in  all  three.  Numerous  Buddhist  monasteries  and 
temples  were  built,  and  a  great  flowering  of  Buddhist  sculpture 
occurred  in  the  5th  century  a.d.  and  succeeding  centuries  which 
left  an  indelible  impression  on  Chinese  life.  Colossal  statues 
of  the  Buddha,  in  stone  or  bronze,  decorated  the  walls  of 
caves  and  shrines,  shedding  a  benign  smile  on  pilgrims. 

China's  Renaissance  —  the  Tang  and  Sung 

Three  and  a  half  centuries  of  disorder  followed  the  end  of 
Han  power  in  a.d.  220.  At  times  nomads  from  the  north  seized 
large  parts  of  the  country.  At  times  China  was  split  into  regions, 
each  under  a  local  ruler  who  called  himself  emperor.  Eventually 
the  country  was  reunited,  and  the  Tang*  dynasty,  which  lasted 
from  a.d.  618  to  906,  came  to  power.  Early  Tang  emperors  built 
up  an  empire  larger  than  that  of  the  Han.  One  Tang  army  even 
penetrated  into  India.  But  later  the  imperial  power  weakened. 
Thais,  Tibetans,  and  Uigurs  broke  into  China.  Invaders  from 
the  north  finally  ended  Tang  rule. 

After  more  anarchy,  the  Sung*  dynasty  began  in  960  and 
lasted  for  over  300  years  until  1279.  But  Sung  emperors  did  not 
control  all  China.  Much  of  the  north  remained  in  the  grip  of 
invaders.  Wars  with  these  neighbors  studded  Sung  history. 

The  arts  flourished  exuberantly  under  the  Tang  and  Sung 
dynasties.  Public  buildings  had  become  large  and  luxurious, 
and  architecture  grew  correspondingly  ornate.  Wood  had  given 
way  to  stone  as  a  building  material.  Tall  pagodas  were  built  of 
masonry,  and  made  up  of  many  square  or  octagonal  platforms 
arranged  in  tapering  designs.  New  decorative  elements  such 
as  upturned  eaves,  tiles  of  many  colors,  and  humped  bridges 
appeared.  Sculpture  of  great  power  and  realism  immortalized 
gods,  goddesses,  animals,  and  dragons  in  marble  and  bronze. 

Tang  artists  raised  painting  to  a  high  level.  They  created 
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Chinese  art  blossomed  during  the  Tang  and  Sung  dynasties.  Left:  a  de¬ 
tail-somewhat  faded  and  cracked— of  a  Tang  mural  painting,  "Portraits 
of  Thirteen  Emperors."  Right:  from  the  Sung  dynasty,  an  eight-foot, 
carved  wooden  statue  of  Kuan-yin,  a  Buddhist  "bodhisattva"  or  deity. 

elaborate  compositions  in  color  or  monochrome  on  long  scrolls 
of  paper  or  panels  of  silk.  Long  before  Western  artists  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  Chinese  understood  perspective  and  mastered 
graduations  of  light  and  shadow  in  their  delicate  landscapes. 

Ceramic  art  now  attained  glorious  heights.  Chinese  pot¬ 
ters  borrowed  and  combined  vase  and  bowl  forms  freely  from 
Indian,  Persian,  and  even  Greek  models.  But  they  made  them 
resplendent  with  colors  like  ultramarine  blue  and  oxblood  red. 

Poetry  has  been  highly  regarded  in  China  from  very  early 
times.  Confucius  edited  a  collection  of  over  300  early  lyrics  in 
a  classic  “Book  of  Poetry.”  But  the  Tang  period  was  the  true 
“golden  age”  for  poetry.  In  the  8th  century  lived  two  of  the 
greatest  Chinese  poets,  Li  Po*  and  Tu  Fu,*  who  happened  to 
be  friends.  Li’s  poems  were  musical  and  romantic,  full  of  color¬ 
ful  nature  images  that  appealed  to  the  Chinese  people.  In  a 
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“Song  of  Pure  Happiness”  written  for  Lady  Yang,  he  sang: 

Her  robe  is  a  cloud,  her  face  a  flower; 

Her  balcony,  glimmering  with  the  bright  spring  dew, 

Is  either  the  tip  of  earth’s  Jade  Mountain, 

Or  a  moon-edged  roof  of  paradise.1 

The  11th-century  Sung  emperors  were  enlightened  and 
efficient  rulers.  Aided  by  the  remarkably  able  Prime  Minister, 
Wang  An-shih,*  one  emperor  carried  out  radical  reform  pro¬ 
grams  against  strong  opposition.  Wang  traveled  widely,  ob¬ 
serving  the  people’s  problems  and  the  corruption  in  official 
life,  and  issued  reports  on  economy  and  government.  He  also 
raised  the  level  of  education  and  scholarship. 

Brilliant  Chinese  prose  writers  flourished.  Great  Chinese 
historians  prepared  an  accurate  history  of  the  six  preceding 
centuries.  A  board  of  editors  compiled  two  major  encyclopedias. 
Algebra  was  introduced,  possibly  from  the  Arabs,  and  inocula¬ 
tion  against  smallpox  was  practiced  700  years  before  the  Eng¬ 
lish  physician  Edward  Jenner  discovered  vaccination. 

All  this  burst  of  creative  energy  and  civilized  thought  was 
inspired  from  the  imperial  capital  at  Loyang,*  in  the  province 
of  Honan*  near  the  Yellow  River,  which  one  happy  scholar 
called  “the  most  wonderful  city  in  the  world.” 

The  Mongol  Outburst 

One  of  the  many  nomad  peoples  who  had  harried  the 
Chinese  for  centuries  was  the  Mongols.  These  fierce  warriors 
lived  in  the  bleak  land  northwest  of  China  —  Mongolia. 

The  founder  of  Mongol  power  was  Genghis  Khan.*  He 
united  the  Mongol  tribes  under  his  leadership  by  1204.  A  mili¬ 
tary  genius,  he  invented  a  system  of  warfare  that  was  incredibly 
successful.  It  was  based  on  cavalry  that  lived  off  the  land  and 

1From  The  Jade  Mountain,  translated  by  Witter  Bynner  from  the  texts  of 
Kiang  Kang-hu,  copyright,  1929,  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc. 
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outrode,  surrounded,  and  overwhelmed  less  mobile  armies. 

Genghis  Khan  had  an  indomitable  will  and  knew  how  to 
keep  the  loyalty  of  his  soldiers.  Treacherous  and  cruel  to  his 
enemies,  he  was  one  of  the  great  destroyers  of  history.  If  a 
town  defended  itself,  he  massacred  its  inhabitants  when  it  fell. 
“The  greatest  joy,”  he  said,  “is  to  conquer  one’s  enemies,  to  pur¬ 
sue  them,  to  seize  their  property,  to  see  their  families  in  tears, 
to  ride  their  horses,  and  to  possess  their  wives  and  daughters.” 

Under  Genghis  Khan  and  his  successors  the  Mongols 
overcame  China  itself.  In  1260  Kublai  Kahn,*  Genghis  Khan’s 
grandson,  founded  the  Yuan*  dynasty  that  governed  China 
for  over  100  years.  This  overlapped  the  defeated  Sung  dynasty, 
whose  last  ruler  died  in  1279. 

The  Mongols  also  conquered  much  of  the  Middle  East 
and  eastern  Europe,  and  united  these  lands  with  China  into 
one  empire.  Travel  through  this  vast  expanse  became  far 
easier  than  before  because  it  was  under  one  rule.  As  a  result  a 
young  Venetian  merchant  —  Marco  Polo  —  accompanied  by 
his  father  and  uncle,  made  his  way  by  sea  and  land  to  China, 
or  Cathay,  as  it  was  known  in  the  West.  There  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Kublai  Khan  and  became  an  official  of  the  empire. 
The  Mongols  had  moved  their  capital  from  Karakorum*  in 
Mongolia,  to  Cambaluc,*  on  the  site  of  the  present  Peking, 
where  they  built  a  magnificent  city. 

It  is  from  Marco  Polo’s  account  of  China,  where  he  lived 
from  1275  to  1292,  that  Europeans  learned  of  the  size  and 
wealth  of  this  great  eastern  nation.  Coming  from  Venice,  one 
of  Europe’s  most  luxurious  cities,  Marco  Polo  was  astonished 
by  the  magnificence  and  the  culture  of  China. 

Unlike  his  barbaric  ancestors,  Kublai  Khan  valued  civili¬ 
zation  highly.  A  man  of  great  intelligence,  he  had  a  thirst  for 
knowledge.  He  was  extremely  tolerant,  employing  men  of  many 
races  and  creeds  in  his  service.  A  lover  of  splendor,  he  spent 
freely  on  his  court  and  palace. 

Kublai  Khan  spread  Mongol  power  widely  in  eastern  Asia. 
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In  1281  he  tried  to  invade  Japan.  But  a  typhoon  destroyed  the 
expedition,  and  the  island  kingdom  remained  independent. 

Other  expeditions  to  Burma,  Annam  in  Indochina,  and 
Java  had  more  success.  But  the  Mongols  could  not  long  keep 
control  of  these  outlying  lands.  Soon  the  very  size  of  the  Mon¬ 
gol  Empire  caused  it  to  break  up  into  independent  parts.  In 
southern  Russia  the  Mongols,  known  as  the  Golden  Horde, 
ruled  a  large  area  until  the  16th  century.  In  Central  Asia  they 
remained  supreme  for  several  centuries.  From  there  Babur,  a 
descendant  of  Genghis  Khan,  invaded  and  conquered  India. 

Mongol  rule,  however,  did  not  last  long  in  China  itself. 
The  Mongols  governed  as  foreigners,  and  resisted  the  pressure 
to  adopt  Chinese  ways.  This  caused  them  to  be  caught  between 
two  fires.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Mongols  in  Mongolia  became 
dissatisfied  with  a  ruler  who  lived  in  China.  To  them,  he  was 
too  concerned  with  Chinese  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Chinese  despised  and  hated  their  rulers.  To  the  Chinese,  the 
Mongols  seemed  uncultivated,  as  well  as  foreigners. 

After  Kublai  Khan,  weaker  Mongol  emperors  came  to  the 
throne.  Soon  revolts  broke  out  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
empire.  By  1368  the  Yuan  dynasty  came  to  an  end  in  China. 


Genghis  Khan  (left),  as  portrayed  by  a  European,  bears  little  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  Chinese  rendering  of  his  grandson,  Kublai  Khan. 
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This  engraving  from  an  old  French  book  depicts  Marco 
Polo,  with  his  father  and  his  uncle,  arriving  in  "Cathay/7 


Europeans  Reach  the  Far  East 

During  the  civil  wars  that  ended  Mongol  rule,  a  Chinese 
of  humble  origins  rose  to  power  and  founded  a  new  dynasty, 
the  Ming.  It  lasted  from  1368  to  1644.  The  Mings  restored 
the  prosperity  that  civil  war  had  destroyed.  Traditional  Chi¬ 
nese  culture  was  esteemed  and  the  glories  of  the  past  accented. 
There  was  also  a  flowering  of  new  knowledge  in  science  and 
medicine.  Porcelain  again  flourished,  and  more  than  2,000 
scholars  produced  an  encyclopedia  of  China’s  collected  wisdom. 
This  work  ran  to  11,095  volumes,  but  only  a  few  survive. 

Meanwhile  Europeans  were  thrusting  out  to  explore  the 
world.  It  was  while  Ming  emperors  ruled  in  China  that  Colum¬ 
bus  discovered  America  and  Vasco  da  Gama*  sailed  around 
Africa  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  pioneering  Portuguese  first 
reached  China  by  sea  in  1514.  They  established  a  colony  at 
Macao*  in  1557.  Spaniards,  Dutchmen,  and  Englishmen  fol¬ 
lowed  them  to  the  Far  East. 

The  fabled  riches  of  China  and  visions  of  profitable  trade 
attracted  many  of  these  adventurers.  Different  motives  drove 
the  Jesuit  missionaries,  Francis  Xavier,*  a  Spaniard,  and  Mat- 
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teo  Ricci,*  an  Italian.  Adopting  Chinese  ways,  Ricci  gained 
access  to  the  Chinese  capital  and  tried  to  make  China  a  Chris¬ 
tian  country  by  converting  the  imperial  court.  His  ambitious 
effort  failed,  partly  because  of  Buddhist  opposition. 

The  threat  from  non-Chinese  peoples  to  the  north  and 
northeast  of  China  added  to  the  problems  of  the  later  Ming 
emperors.  Unable  to  crush  these  enemies,  the  Mings  played 
off  one  nation  against  another.  They  depended  on  the  Manchus 
—  a  people  of  the  northeast  —  to  offset  Mongol  power. 

China  Falls  to  the  Manchus 

In  a  time  of  great  internal  difficulties  these  Manchu  allies 
of  the  Mings  became  more  powerful  than  the  Chinese  and  took 
over  the  empire.  In  1644  they  captured  Peking.  Thus  was 
founded  the  Ch’ing*  dynasty  that  lasted  for  nearly  300  years. 

Under  the  early  Ch’ing  emperors  China  was  a  powerful 
country.  By  1750  it  had  conquered  and  ruled  over  Mongolia, 
Tibet,  Sinkiang,  and  Annam  in  Indochina.  Nepal  and  Burma, 
on  the  borders  of  India,  also  paid  tribute  to  Peking. 

Until  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  Ch’ing  Empire  was 
stable  and  prosperous.  Europeans  were  eager  to  trade  with  it. 
The  Portuguese  had  pioneered  Western  trade  with  China,  but 
the  British  and  Dutch  outstripped  them  during  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.  Meanwhile  the  Russians  were  driving  across  Siberia  to¬ 
ward  the  Pacific.  In  1727  they  won  the  right  to  send  trade 
missions  to  Peking. 

To  the  Ch’ing  emperors,  trade  with  Europe  and  America 
was  unimportant.  Only  one  port  was  open  to  trade  with  the 
“barbarians”  —  Canton.  No  concessions  to  European  demands 
for  more  trade  facilities  were  conceivable  to  China’s  rulers. 

The  West  Breaks  Into  China 

This  situation  was  to  change,  however.  The  Ch’ing  dy¬ 
nasty  entered  a  long  decline.  By  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  imperial  rule  had  become  inefficient  and  corrupt. 
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The  British,  meanwhile,  had  built  up  a  very  profitable 
trade  importing  opium  —  a  harmful  narcotic  drug  —  into 
China  from  India.  The  opium  traffic  increased  rapidly  —  from 
4,000  chests  a  year  in  1800  to  18,000  in  1840.  The  trade  was 
illegal,  but  the  British  bribed  Chinese  officials  to  close  their  eyes 
to  it.  The  imperial  court  became  alarmed.  More  and  more  Chi¬ 
nese  were  using  opium,  and  silver  was  being  drained  from  the 
country  to  pay  for  it.  In  1839,  therefore,  the  Chinese  seized  and 
destroyed  20,000  chests  of  opium  —  a  loss  of  six  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  British. 

This  conflict  over  opium  flared  up  into  the  Anglo-Chinese 
War  of  1840-1842  (popularly  called  the  “Opium  War”).  But 
opium  was  not  the  only  cause.  Britain  was  seeking  new  markets 
for  the  output  of  its  factories,  and  was  eager  to  expand  its 
trade  with  China. 

The  war  showed  that  the  Chinese  had  fallen  far  behind 
the  West  in  military  power.  The  small  British  forces  bombarded 
ports,  seized  strategic  points,  and  overwhelmed  Chinese  resis¬ 
tance.  While  China  had  continued  in  its  traditional  ways, 
Europe,  led  by  Britain,  had  embarked  on  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Machine  manufacturing,  taking  the  place  of  hand  work, 
gave  the  Europeans  immense  advantages  in  warfare. 

The  defeated  Chinese  were  forced  to  sign  the  humiliating 
Treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842.  Britain  demanded  from  China  an 
indemnity  of  21  million  dollars.  Hong  Kong,  an  island  on  the 
southeast  coast  of  China,  became  a  British  territory  ( see 
page  132),  and  five  ports  in  China  were  opened  to  British  trade. 

The  “Unequal  Treaties" 

The  Treaty  of  Nanking  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  treaties 
that  gave  foreigners  special  rights  in  China.  Later  called  by  the 
Chinese  the  “unequal  treaties,”  they  set  up  a  system  whereby 
foreign  powers  treated  China  almost  as  if  it  were  a  colony.  In 
Chinese  ports  British  and  other  foreigners  were  granted  “con¬ 
cessions”  —  pieces  of  territory  that  they  ruled.  The  Chinese 
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government  had  no  rights  in  these  concessions.  Extraterri¬ 
toriality  —  the  right  of  foreign  governments  to  try  their  sub¬ 
jects  under  their  own  laws  within  China  —  was  forced  upon 
the  Chinese  government.  Western  powers  demanded  this  be¬ 
cause  the  administration  of  Chinese  law  was  unreliable,  and 
the  government  could  not  guarantee  security  to  foreigners. 

The  tariff,  the  tax  on  goods  entering  or  leaving  China, 
was  fixed  at  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods.  This  rate 
could  not  be  changed  without  British  consent.  As  a  result  the 
Chinese  were  unable  to  protect  their  own  manufactures  against 
cheap  goods  from  Britain.  For  years  these  tariff  regulations 
hindered  China  from  building  up  modern  industries. 

The  special  position  of  the  British  in  China  was  also  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  “most-favored  nation”  clause  in  the  treaties.  This 
meant  that  the  British  automatically  received  any  right,  privi¬ 
lege,  or  concession  that  any  other  nation  might  obtain  from 
China.  Once  Britain  showed  the  way,  other  nations  rapidly 
took  similar  steps.  The  Americans,  French,  Russians,  Germans, 
Belgians,  and  Swedes  obtained  special  privileges  in  China. 

In  the  19th  century  U.S. -Chinese  trade  expanded  rapidly. 
But  American  interests  in  China  differed  in  important  respects 
from  those  of  the  British.  In  negotiating  a  treaty  with  China, 
the  U.S.  government  made  it  clear  it  did  not  support  the 
opium  trade  and  had  no  ambition  to  seize  Chinese  territory. 

The  Taiping  Rebellion 

A  great  growth  in  population  under  the  Manchus  had  led 
to  increasing  poverty.  It  has  been  estimated  that  from  the 
early  18th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  China’s 
population  had  grown  from  about  150  million  to  at  least  400 
million.  Food  production  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
number  of  stomachs.  For  centuries  famines  had  ravaged  China. 
Now  they  became  more  widespread  than  ever  before. 

In  1851  a  rebel  named  Hung  Hsiu-ch’uan*  challenged  and 
nearly  defeated  the  power  of  the  Manchus.  He  was  a  student 
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who  had  failed  three  times  in  the  imperial  examinations.  Hav¬ 
ing  learned  some  elements  of  Christianity  from  Protestant 
missionaries,  Hung  developed  his  own  version  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  attracted  a  band  of  followers.  With  the  aid  of 
rebellious  peasants,  they  fought  their  way  from  south  China 
to  the  Yangtze  River  and  seized  Nanking.  Hung  proclaimed 
himself  ruler  of  a  new  dynasty,  the  Taiping,*  or  Great  Peace. 
In  a  few  years  the  Taipings  held  much  of  south  and  central 
China.  They  tried  to  capture  Peking,  the  capital,  but  failed. 

While  the  imperial  government  was  still  trying  to  put 
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down  the  Taipings,  it  was  compelled  to  fight  another  war  with 
Europeans.  Disputes  over  trade  and  treaties  led  to  a  new  con¬ 
flict  that  lasted  from  1856  to  1860.  Chinese  resistance  ended 
when  British  and  French  troops  occupied  Peking. 

Again,  unwelcome  treaties  were  forced  on  China  after  its 
defeat.  The  agreements  opened  the  Yangtze  River  and  ten  more 
ports  to  foreign  trade.  Now  Europeans  had  the  right  to  sail 
up  the  great  river  that  led  to  the  heart  of  the  country.  The 
treaties  established  a  customs  service  to  collect  tariffs  under  a 
foreign  inspector.  Britain  and  France  also  demanded  the  right 
to  import  opium  legally  —  a  moral  blot  on  their  record. 

After  peace  was  restored,  Western  military  leaders  aided 
the  imperial  government  to  suppress  the  Taipings.  An  Ameri¬ 
can,  Frederick  Townsend  Ward,  and  after  the  death  of  Ward, 
a  Briton,  General  Charles  George  Gordon  —  later  known  as 
“Chinese  Gordon”  —  led  a  force  called  the  “Ever- victorious 
Army”  that  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  in  1864. 

Western  Dismemberment  of  China 

Over  the  years  Europeans  nibbled  away  at  China,  bite  by 
bite.  By  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  China  had  lost  its 
political  influence  over  great  areas  on  its  borders.  It  had  been 
forced  to  lease  some  Chinese  territories  to  European  powers. 
The  growth  of  the  extraterritoriality  system  meant  that  Euro¬ 
peans  lived  and  did  business  in  China  as  a  privileged  group. 

France  had  seized  Annam  in  Indochina,  which  had  long 
been  tributary  to  China,  though  not  a  part  of  the  country. 
Britain  snuffed  out  China’s  overlordship  of  Burma  and  Nepal. 
Russia  pressed  forward  on  China’s  northern  borders,  seizing 
all  areas  north  of  the  Amur  River  and  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  increasing  its  influence  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia.  Ger¬ 
many  won  a  lease  of  territory  at  Kiaochow*  Bay  in  Shantung. 

Among  the  areas  handed  over  to  Western  control  were 
some  undeveloped  lands  outside  the  walls  of  the  great  port 
of  Shanghai.  One  of  these  was  set  aside  for  United  States  citi- 
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zens.  Later  it  was  merged  with  the  British  concession  to  become 
the  International  Settlement.  Shanghai  grew  rapidly  until  it 
became  China’s  leading  commercial  city.  In  other  “treaty  ports” 
on  the  coast  and  even  inland  along  the  Yangtze  River,  foreign 
concessions  were  established,  ruled  by  consuls  of  European 
powers,  and  protected  by  their  gunboats.  The  Chinese  had 
once  believed  China  to  be  the  world’s  most  civilized  nation. 
Now  they  found  themselves  unable  to  stop  this  European  pene¬ 
tration.  The  Industrial  Revolution  in  Europe  provided  the 
material  strength  for  European  imperialism.  Having  no  mod¬ 
ern  industry,  China  could  not  effectively  fight  back. 

The  right  of  Christian  missionaries  to  work  in  China  was 
established  in  1844.  By  1860  they  were  allowed  to  preach  their 
faith  in  every  province  of  the  empire.  By  the  end  of  the  19th 
century  there  were  more  than  1,300  Protestant  missionaries  — 
mainly  Britons  and  Americans.  The  Roman  Catholics  at  that 
time  maintained  about  740  missionaries.  In  1948,  after  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  missionary  effort,  more  than  three  million  Chinese  were 
Catholics,  and  about  one  million  were  Protestants. 

The  influence  of  Christian  missions  was  far  greater  than 
figures  of  converts  might  lead  one  to  believe.  Mission  schools 
and  colleges  provided  modern  education.  Mission  hospitals 
introduced  modern  medicine.  Furthermore,  the  movement  for 
women’s  rights  owed  much  to  missionary  teaching. 

Japan  Enters  the  Chinese  Scene 

Western  influences  also  reached  Japan,  China’s  neighbor. 
Through  Commodore  Matthew  Perry’s  famous  mission  to  that 
country  in  1854,  the  United  States  opened  Japan  to  trade. 

After  that,  Japan  set  to  work  to  modernize  itself  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  a  powerful  new  nation  began  to  emerge  close 
to  China’s  shores.  Unlike  the  Manchu  Empire,  Japan  embraced 
change.  By  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  Japanese  were  ready 
for  a  test  of  strength  with  China. 

War  between  the  two  countries  —  the  Sino- Japanese*  War 
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—  broke  out  in  1894.  A  dispute  over  Korea,  where  Chinese 
and  Japanese  interests  clashed,  was  the  fuse  that  lit  the  conflict. 
The  modernized  Japanese  army  and  navy  quickly  overwhelmed 
the  Chinese  forces.  China  had  to  sue  for  peace  in  1895. 

The  victor’s  terms  were  stiff.  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  the 
Pescadores*  Islands  were  ceded  to  Japan.  Chinese  influence  in 
Korea  was  wiped  out,  and  within  a  few  years  Japan  annexed 
that  ancient  land.  Japan  had  begun  a  drive  for  continental 
expansion  that  ended  only  with  World  War  II  —  50  years  later. 

Deeply  humiliated  by  this  defeat,  the  Chinese  government 
also  faced  heavy  pressure  from  European  powers.  Russia  won 
the  right  to  build  railroads  in  Manchuria  and  to  construct  a 
naval  base  there.  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  obtained  simi¬ 
lar  concessions  in  other  parts  of  China. 

It  seemed  likely  that  the  European  powers  and  Japan 
would  divide  up  China  between  them.  Already  the  different 
powers  had  staked  out  “spheres  of  influence”  —  areas  that 
their  financiers  and  businessmen  planned  to  develop.  China 
appeared  helpless  to  stop  this  disintegration. 

The  "Boxers"  Strike  Back 

But  the  growing  Western  domination  aroused  strong  re¬ 
sistance  among  all  classes  of  Chinese.  Over  the  years  many 
anti-foreign  outbreaks  occurred.  One  of  the  most  violent  of 
these  was  the  “Boxer  Uprising.”  It  was  led  by  fanatical  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  secret  society  who  believed  that  they  could  protect 
themselves  against  the  weapons  of  the  “foreign  devils”  with 
magic  rites.  The  Chinese  name  for  this  society  literally  meant 
“righteous  harmony  band,”  but  the  word  was  mistaken  by 
Westerners  for  a  similar  word  meaning  “fists.”  Thus  the  group 
came  to  be  called  “Boxers.”  Some  imperial  officials  encouraged 
the  Boxers,  urging  them  on  to  demonstrations  against  the 
Westerners.  In  1900  a  fierce  attack  on  all  foreigners  broke  out, 
and  242  missionaries  and  other  foreigners  lost  their  lives. 

The  Boxers  surrounded  and  attacked  the  foreign  legations 
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in  Peking.  The  Western  powers,  including  the  United  States, 
and  Japan,  sent  a  military  expedition  to  rescue  their  besieged 
nationals.  They  fought  their  way  into  the  capital  and  saved  hun¬ 
dreds  of  foreigners  cooped  up  in  the  legation  compounds. 
Then  they  retaliated  against  the  Chinese  by  looting  Peking. 

To  atone  for  the  Boxer  Uprising,  an  indemnity  of  333 
million  dollars  was  levied  on  China.  A  few  years  later  the 
United  States  turned  back  a  large  part  of  its  share  of  the  in¬ 
demnity  to  China.  The  money  was  used  to  pay  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  students  in  America.  This  friendly  act  by  the 
United  States  won  considerable  gratitude  from  the  Chinese. 

The  U.S.  and  the  "Open  Door" 

The  Boxer  Uprising  might  have  been  a  perfect  excuse  for 
the  West  to  partition  China.  But  largely  because  of  the  jeal¬ 
ousies  of  the  powers,  this  did  not  happen.  Russia,  Britain,  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  and  Japan  could  not  agree  among  themselves 
on  plans  to  divide  China. 

Instead,  the  United  States  put  forward  a  new  proposal 
which  was  accepted  in  principle  by  the  other  powers.  The  U.S. 


U.S.  troops  in  China  during  the  bloody  Boxer  Uprising.  They  were  part 
of  the  foreign  forces  sent  to  rescue  their  beseiged  nationals  there. 


PIX,  INC. 


Sight-seers  approach  the 
famous  Hall  of  Great 
Harmony,  with  its 
intricate  triple  stairway, 
in  Peking's  former 
"Forbidden  City." 


Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  announced  his  “Open  Door” 
doctrine  in  1901.  This  laid  down  the  principle  that  powers 
with  concessions  and  spheres  of  influence  in  China  would  not 
use  these  privileges  against  the  trade  of  other  nations.  Thus 
the  Open  Door  meant  that  every  nation  would  have  equal 
rights  to  trade  with  China.  The  United  States  hoped  by  this 
means  to  guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  country.  In 
addition,  the  powers  agreed  not  to  dismember  China.  Yet 
again,  the  fate  of  China  was  decided  over  the  heads  of  the 
Chinese  people. 

By  this  time  the  Manchu  Empire  was  weaker  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  During  the  60  years  between  the  Opium  War 
and  the  Boxer  Uprising  the  government  had  made  no  real  ef¬ 
fort  to  modernize  China.  A  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
this  backwardness  rested  with  the  Dowager  Empress,  Tzu  Hsi.* 
For  much  of  the  time  from  1861  to  her  death  nearly  50  years 
later,  Tzu  Hsi  as  regent  was  the  real  ruler  of  China.  Though  a 
succession  of  weak  or  child  emperors  sat  on  the  throne,  the 
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Dowager  Empress  and  her  associates  had  the  real  power. 

This  woman  was  able  and  forceful,  but  she  could  not  see 
the  need  for  modernization  to  meet  the  Western  drive.  She 
blocked  efforts  to  begin  the  industrialization  of  China  and  give 
it  a  more  efficient  government.  Tzu  Hsi  spent  money  intended 
for  the  Chinese  navy  on  a  magnificent  pleasure  ground,  the 
Summer  Palace,  outside  the  walls  of  Peking.  In  1898  the  young 
emperor,  Kuang  Hsu,*  proclaimed  widespread  reforms,  includ¬ 
ing  plans  for  building  railroads  and  industries.  The  Dowager 
Empress  and  her  court  threw  the  Emperor  out  of  power  and 
made  him  a  prisoner  within  his  own  palace. 

The  Fall  of  the  Manchu  Empire 

Yet  China’s  plight  eventually  became  clear,  even  to  those 
in  power  in  Peking.  After  the  Boxer  Uprising,  Russia  took 
control  of  Manchuria.  This  brought  Russia  and  Japan,  which 
also  had  ambitions  in  Manchuria,  into  conflict.  War  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  —  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904—1905. 

The  conflict  raged  on  Chinese  territory,  but  China  could 
not  prevent  it.  The  Russians  were  disastrously  defeated,  and 
handed  over  to  the  Japanese  their  rights  in  Manchuria,  includ¬ 
ing  some  railroads  and  the  great  naval  base  of  Port  Arthur. 

To  sum  up,  the  Manchu  government  could  not  defend 
China.  It  had  allowed  foreigners  to  seize  essential  powers  from 
it.  In  a  belated  effort  toward  modernization,  governmental 
reforms  were  announced  in  the  1900’s,  but  these  were  little 
more  than  paper  measures. 

In  1908  the  old  Empress  died.  Within  a  few  years  Manchu 
rule  collapsed.  Many  Chinese  had  become  convinced  that 
there  must  be  a  revolution  and  a  complete  reorganization  of 
the  country.  Finally,  in  October,  1911,  the  smoldering  discon¬ 
tent  flared  into  a  successful  revolution.  The  boy  emperor  was 
forced  to  abdicate.  On  February  12,  1912,  the  Ch’ing  dynasty 
of  the  Manchus  came  to  an  ignominious  end,  and  the  Chinese 
Republic  took  its  place. 
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Chapter  3  —  STUDY  AIDS 

Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  During  what  period  do  you  think  China  made  its  greatest  advances? 
What  period  was  the  most  harmful  for  China?  Explain. 

2.  Was  it  inevitable  that  China  and  Japan  become  enemies?  Why? 

3.  Was  China  to  blame  for  its  domination  by  the  West  in  the  19th 
century? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

feudal  aristocracy  Silk  Road  treaty  ports 

Great  Wall  Boxer  Uprising  “Open  Door”  doctrine 

Li  Po  extraterritoriality  territorial  integrity 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  Who  consolidated  the  first  Chinese  empire? 

2.  Describe  briefly  the  ideas  of  Confucius,  Mencius,  and  Lao-tse. 

3.  What  cultural  advances  took  place  during  Tang  and  Sung  times? 

4.  Describe  the  Mongol  empire.  Why  was  Mongol  rule  in  China  brief? 

5.  What  were  the  “unequal  treaties”  which  followed  the  Opium  War? 

6.  What  was  the  Boxer  Uprising?  What  results  did  it  have? 

7.  Explain  the  “Open  Door”  policy. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Prepare  biographical  sketches  of  Confucius,  Mencius,  or  Lao-tse. 

2.  Discuss  the  question:  “Was  China,  from  a.d.  200  to  1750,  more  tech¬ 
nically  advanced  than  Western  Europe?” 

3.  Take  a  field  trip  to  a  local  museum  to  see  examples  of  Chinese  art. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books 

Creel,  Herrlee  G.,  Chinese  Thought  from  Confucius  to  Mao  Tse-tung. 
Methuen,  1962. 

Fitzgerald,  Charles  P.,  China:  A  Short  Cultural  History  (3rd  rev.  ed.). 
Praeger,  1962. 

Grousset,  Rene,  Chinese  Art  and  Culture  (tr.  by  Haakon  Chevalier). 
(Evergreen)  Grove,  1961. 

Hudson,  G.  F.,  Europe  and  China:  A  Survey  of  Their  Relations  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  1800.  Beacon,  1961. 

Other  Books 

Dawson,  Raymond,  ed.,  The  Legacy  of  China.  Oxford  Univ.,  1964. 
Komroff,  Manuel,  Marco  Polo.  Messner,  1952. 

Articles 

“Growing  Up  with  Confucius,”  Liang  Yen,  Holiday,  Nov.,  1963. 

“A  Nation  Imprisoned  by  Her  History,”  John  K.  Fairbank,  Life, 
Sept.  23,  1966. 
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CHAPTER  4 


China  in  Revolution 

Launched  by  Sun  Yat-sen  and  guided  by  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  the  young  Republic  overcame  many 
obstacles.  But  after  the  Japanese  invasion.  World 
War  II,  and  civil  war,  the  Communists  drove 
the  Nationalists  from  the  mainland  in  1949. 


IT  was  one  thing  to  get  rid  of  the  Manchus.  To  build  a  mod¬ 
ern  democratic  nation  was  far  more  difficult.  The  Chinese 
had  no  tradition  of  popular  self-government,  for  the  country 
had  always  been  ruled  from  the  top.  About  four  out  of  five 
persons  could  not  read  or  write.  The  standard  of  living  was 
among  the  lowest  in  the  world.  Agriculture  and  industry  were 
backward.  Regional  differences  in  such  a  huge  country  pro¬ 
duced  sharp  conflicts.  For  years  the  Chinese  Republic  struggled 
against  these  handicaps  —  and  against  foreign  interference. 
Despite  these  obstacles  the  Republic  made  much  progress. 

The  Dream  of  Sun  Yat-sen 

The  provisional  president  of  the  new  nation  was  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen.*  Years  of  tireless  work  for  his  goal  of  a  reformed  and 
modernized  China  had  made  him  a  hero  to  his  followers  and 
the  leader  of  the  revolutionary  movement. 

Sun  was  born  near  Canton  in  1866,  the  son  of  a  farmer. 
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At  13  he  joined  his  elder  brother  in  Hawaii,  and  there  he 
learned  English  and  mathematics.  He  returned  to  his  native 
village  at  the  age  of  17,  rebellious  against  old  Chinese  ways. 
His  father  then  sent  him  to  Hong  Kong,  the  British  colony. 

There  Sun  became  a  Christian,  and  was  trained  as  a  doc¬ 
tor  under  a  British  medical  missionary,  Sir  James  Cantlie.  But 
he  did  not  practice  medicine  long.  In  1894  he  embarked  on  his 
career  as  a  revolutionary,  forming  a  secret  society.  After  an 
unsuccessful  effort  in  1895  to  seize  government  offices  in  Can¬ 
ton,  Sun  fled  to  Japan. 

For  the  next  16  years  Sun  traveled  about  the  world,  organ¬ 
izing  efforts  to  overthrow  the  Manchus  and  modernize  China. 
In  London,  in  1896,  he  was  trapped  in  the  Chinese  Legation. 
Before  he  could  be  secretly  shipped  back  to  China  —  where  he 
would  probably  have  been  executed  —  Sun  smuggled  out  a 
note  to  his  old  teacher,  Sir  James  Cantlie.  An  outraged  British 
public  opinion  forced  the  Chinese  to  release  Sun. 

Sun  had  a  rare  combination  of  qualities  that  made  him 
the  “Father  of  the  Republic.”  He  was  a  determined  man  and 
never  gave  up  hope.  He  achieved  a  Western  scientific  educa¬ 
tion.  But  this  did  not  divorce  him  from  the  Chinese  people, 
whose  lot  he  yearned  to  improve.  He  admired  American  de¬ 
mocracy  and  knew  China  needed  to  adopt  many  Western  ways. 

In  1912  Sun  saw  his  great  ambition  realized  in  part.  The 
Manchus  had  fallen.  But  as  had  so  often  happened  before,  the 
end  of  a  dynasty  opened  a  fierce  struggle  for  power.  Yuan 
Shih-kai,*  Prime  Minister  under  the  Manchus  and  commander 
of  the  imperial  army,  was  no  revolutionary,  but  he  was  ready 
to  use  the  Revolution  for  his  own  ends. 

Yuan’s  power,  based  on  the  army,  was  far  greater  than 
Sun’s.  The  two  leaders  made  a  deal.  Sun  stepped  down  as 
President  and  Yuan  took  his  place.  Then  Yuan  organized  a 
“spontaneous”  demand  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  mon¬ 
archy,  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor. 

Yuan,  however,  had  many  enemies.  Sentiment  for  a  repub- 
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lie  was  strong  among  educated  people.  Protests  streamed  into 
the  capital.  In  the  provinces  general  after  general  announced 
that  he  would  not  support  the  Peking  government.  Yuan  had 
to  yield:  he  canceled  the  decree  that  had  made  him  emperor. 
Shortly  afterward,  in  1916,  the  humiliated  leader  died. 

The  War  Lords  Take  Over 

Yuan’s  actions  had  disorganized  the  country  and  discred¬ 
ited  the  Republic.  Power  passed  to  men  who  commanded  local 
armies.  Throughout  China  a  number  of  “war  lords”  emerged, 
each  controlling  a  different  area. 

For  more  than  ten  years  much  of  China’s  history  was  a 
confused  struggle  between  competing  war  lords.  Peasants  were 
plundered,  lawlessness  flourished,  trade  was  crippled.  It  was  a 
dark,  dangerous,  and  depressing  period. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Sun  Yat-sen  the  struggle  for  a 
modern  China  continued.  The  basis  of  his  program  was  what 
he  called  the  “Three  Principles  of  the  People”  —  Nationalism, 
Democracy,  and  the  People’s  Livelihood. 

Nationalism  meant  achieving  a  political  unity  that  would 
enable  the  Chinese  to  resist  foreign  imperialism.  Democracy 
was  to  be  reached  by  stages.  First,  a  party  pledged  to  a  repub¬ 
lic  must  win  military  control  of  the  whole  country.  The  second 
step  was  to  be  education  for  self-government.  When  local  — 
and  later  provincial  —  self-government  had  been  introduced, 
China  would  pass  to  the  third  stage,  a  democratic  central  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  “People’s  Livelihood”  involved  a  far-reaching 
plan  for  modernization.  Industry  and  agriculture  were  to  be 
expanded  to  boost  standards  of  living.  New  roads  and  rail¬ 
roads  were  to  crisscross  the  country. 

Central  to  Sun’s  program  was  the  party  that  was  to  carry 
it  out,  the  Kuomintang*  (National  People’s  Party,  or  National¬ 
ists).  Until  the  nation  was  ready  for  full  democracy,  Sun  felt, 
the  government  must  be  guided  by  a  single  party.  The  Kuomin- 
tang  started  as  a  group  of  Sun’s  supporters.  Later  it  included 
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Sun  Yat-sen,  founder  of 
the  Chinese  Republic. 
The  Chinese  characters 
include  his  name. 


merchants,  bankers,  soldiers,  students,  and  many  others. 

Sun  tried  to  gain  support  for  a  national  government  from 
the  United  States  and  various  European  powers.  He  failed.  But 
in  1923  he  succeeded  in  setting  up  a  regime  in  Canton,  in  the 
south,  the  area  where  he  had  the  strongest  support. 


Russia  and  the  Kuomintang 

About  this  time  the  recently  established  Soviet  Russian 
government  offered  to  aid  Sun  and  the  Kuomintang.  The  Sovi¬ 
ets  wanted  to  increase  their  influence  in  Asia.  Sun  was  no 
Communist,  but  he  needed  help  from  any  quarter.  He  accepted 
the  offer  and  took  Chinese  Communists  into  the  Kuomintang. 

There  was  only  a  handful  of  Communists  in  China  at  that 
time.  Later  in  1923  a  Russian  Communist,  Michael  Borodin,  * 
arrived  in  Canton.  Soon  he  became  a  trusted  adviser  of  Sun 
Yat-sen.  Russian  military  men  set  to  work  to  train  Chinese 
officers  and  men.  From  the  inside  Communists  worked  to 
swing  the  Kuomintang  toward  communism. 
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In  1925  Sun  traveled  to  north  China,  hoping  to  persuade 
the  war  lords  there  to  agree  to  reunite  the  country  under  the 
Republic.  It  was  a  fruitless  mission.  While  he  was  in  Peking, 
Sun  Yat-sen  fell  ill  with  cancer  and  died  on  March  12,  1925. 

An  able  and  forceful  figure  in  the  Kuomintang  was  its 
leading  general,  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Chiang  was  born  in  1887 
in  Chekiang  Province,  not  far  from  Shanghai.  His  early  train¬ 
ing  was  in  the  Confucian  classics,  but  in  his  teens  he  decided  to 
become  a  soldier.  His  training  included  a  stint  in  Japan,  at  the 
Tokyo  Military  Staff  College.  As  a  follower  of  Sun,  Chiang 
played  a  minor  part  in  the  Chinese  Revolution  of  1911. 

In  1923  Sun  sent  Chiang  to  Moscow  for  further  military 
training.  On  his  return  to  China,  Sun  appointed  him  to  head 
the  new  Whampoa  Military  Academy.  Shortly  after  Sun’s  death 
Chiang  emerged  as  a  leading  figure  in  the  government. 

Later  Chiang  allied  himself  by  marriage  with  the  power¬ 
ful  Soong*  family.  Charles  James  Soong  was  a  Shanghai  mer¬ 
chant  who  had  worked  and  studied  in  the  United  States.  There 
he  became  a  Christian.  Charles  Soong  helped  Sun  Yat-sen 
when  Sun  was  trying  to  overthrow  the  Manchus.  The  revolu¬ 
tionary  leader  married  one  of  Charles  Soong’s  three  beautiful 
daughters.  In  December,  1927,  Chiang  Kai-shek  married  an¬ 
other  daughter,  Mei-ling  Soong,*  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege  in  America.  The  Soong  family,  including  its  relations  by 
marriage,  became  very  powerful  in  government  and  finance. 

Chiang  Kai-shek’s  first  goal  was  to  unite  China.  To  provide 
the  force  to  overcome  the  war  lords,  Chiang  trained  a  substan¬ 
tial  army.  Kuomintang  members  and  Communists  worked  to 
win  support  for  the  Nationalist  cause  throughout  the  country. 

In  1926  Chiang  launched  a  “Northern  Expedition,”  with 
some  aid  from  Russian  organizers.  As  they  headed  northward, 
advancing  through  province  after  province,  the  Nationalist 
troops  had  to  do  little  real  fighting.  The  people  were  disgusted 
with  the  war  lords’  rule,  and  the  war  lords’  soldiers  were 
usually  no  match  for  the  Kuomintang  forces. 
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Chictng  Attacks  the  Communists 

Inside  the  Kuomintang  itself  a  fierce  struggle  was  raging. 
The  Communists  within  its  ranks  were  trying  to  dominate  the 
party.  Recognizing  the  danger  from  the  Communists,  Chiang 
decided  to  drive  them  out.  In  April,  1927,  he  struck.  Many 
Communists  were  arrested  and  executed.  In  the  cities  they  were 
driven  underground.  A  handful  fled  to  the  countryside. 

Chiang  and  other  Kuomintang  leaders  now  established 
the  capital  in  Nanking  on  the  Yangtze  River.  The  next  year 
the  Nationalist  forces  captured  Peking.  Much  of  the  country 
was  now  under  the  control  of  the  Kuomintang  government. 

In  Kiangsi*  and  other  southern  provinces  the  Communists 
created  small  independent  governments  called  soviets.  Mao 
Tse-tung,  a  young  Communist  organizer,  emerged  as  a  leader 
of  the  Kiangsi  soviet.  Under  his  direction  the  Communists  got 
rid  of  rich  landlords  and  divided  up  their  land  among  the 
poor  peasants.  Unable  to  match  the  power  of  the  regular  troops, 
the  Communists  learned  guerrilla  warfare  instead. 

Four  times  Chiang  tried  to  defeat  the  Communists  in 
Kiangsi.  Each  time  he  failed.  For  the  fifth  effort,  he  employed 
a  new  strategy.  A  circle  of  blockhouses  and  fortified  points  was 
built  to  surround  the  Communists  and  starve  them  out. 

Facing  disaster,  the  Communists  had  to  retreat  or  be 
wiped  out.  In  1934  almost  100,000  of  them  broke  through  the 
surrounding  forces  and  started  a  retreat  which  became  famous 
as  the  “Long  March.”  For  12  months  they  zigzagged  through 
southern  and  western  China,  covering  more  than  6,000  miles. 
Moving  on  foot  and  dragging  with  them  their  household 
goods  and  equipment,  they  crossed  broad  rivers  and  towering 
mountains.  They  fought  and  fled  from  their  opponents,  suffer¬ 
ing  enormous  losses.  Only  about  20,000  survived. 

Finally  they  reached  the  isolated  northwest,  where  they 
set  up  their  capital  in  Yenan.*  The  only  space  available  for 
government  offices  was  in  caves.  From  this  headquarters  the 
Communists  set  to  work  to  organize  a  new  regime. 
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I 

The  Japanese  Invasion 

Long  before  the  Communists  began  their  bid  for  power, 
the  Japanese  started  a  gradual  invasion  of  China.  We  have 
seen  how  Japan  bested  China  in  the  Sino-Japanese  War, 
and  later  seized  Korea  and  won  special  rights  in  Manchuria. 

While  Europe  was  fully  occupied  by  World  War  I,  Japan 
had  a  golden  opportunity  in  China.  In  1914  Japan  ousted  the 
Germans  from  their  leased  territory  in  the  northern  Chinese 
province  of  Shantung  and  took  it  over. 

In  1917  China  declared  war  on  Germany.  After  Germany’s 
defeat  China  expected  to  regain  Shantung.  In  the  peace  settle¬ 
ment  of  1919,  however,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  —  against 
U.S.  President  Woodrow  Wilson’s  wishes,  but  with  the  support 
of  Britain  and  France  —  upheld  Japan’s  position  in  Shantung. 
Deeply  angered,  the  Chinese  refused  to  sign  the  treaty. 

Pressure  from  the  United  States  persuaded  the  Japanese 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Shantung  in  1923.  Four  years 
later,  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  marching  on  Peking,  the  Japanese 
sent  forces  to  Shantung  again  to  “protect”  their  interests. 

Under  the  Nationalist  government  China  made  consider¬ 
able  strides.  Factories  sprang  up  in  Shanghai  and  other  port 
cities.  New  railroads  and  highways  were  built.  New  schools 


The  Soong  sisters:  M me.  Chiang  Kai-shek  (left);  Mme.  H.  H.  Kung;  Mme. 
Sun  Yat-sen,  who  became  deputy  chairman  of  the  Communist  government. 
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and  colleges  opened  their  doors.  But  meanwhile  Japan  advo¬ 
cated  a  “strong”  policy  toward  China  —  a  policy  of  conquest. 

Their  first  move  was  against  Manchuria.  In  that  northern 
region  the  Japanese  already  had  special  rights  over  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway  and  certain  mines,  as  a  result  of  their 
victory  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  To  protect  these  interests, 
they  kept  troops  in  Manchuria.  China,  however,  resented  this 
and  threatened  to  take  back  full  control  of  the  territory. 

Before  this  could  happen,  the  Japanese  struck.  They  man¬ 
ufactured  an  excuse  for  starting  a  war  by  blowing  up  some  rail¬ 
road  tracks  in  Manchuria  on  September  18,  1931,  and  claiming 
that  the  Chinese  were  responsible.  Within  a  few  weeks  Japa¬ 
nese  armies  overran  all  Manchuria.  The  conquerors  then  set  up 
a  puppet  state  in  Manchuria,  which  they  called  Manchukuo.* 
They  brought  out  of  retirement  the  last  Manchu  emperor,  the 
young  Henry  Pu-yi,*  and  set  him  on  its  throne. 

The  League  and  the  Stimson  Doctrine 

China  appealed  to  the  League  of  Nations  to  halt  the  Japa¬ 
nese  aggression.  This  international  organization  had  been  set 
up  after  World  War  I  to  safeguard  peace.  Though  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  League,  the  United  States  immediately  announced 
that  it  would  cooperate  with  the  League  on  Manchuria. 

The  League  sent  a  commission  headed  by  Lord  Lytton  of 
England  to  study  the  situation,  and  passed  resolutions  con¬ 
demning  Japan.  But  neither  the  members  of  the  League  nor 
the  United  States  were  ready  to  come  to  China’s  aid  with  mili¬ 
tary  assistance.  Japan,  seeing  this,  ignored  League  protests. 

The  seizure  of  Manchuria  deeply  shocked  the  United 
States  government  and  many  of  the  American  people.  In  1932 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  State  in  President  Hoover’s 
cabinet,  issued  a  statement  that  became  known  as  the  Stimson 
Doctrine.  He  declared  that  the  United  States  would  not  recog¬ 
nize  any  situation  or  treaty  resulting  from  Japan’s  aggression 
in  China.  Hence  Washington  refused  to  recognize  Manchukuo. 
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Undeterred,  the  Japanese  poured  capital  into  Manchuria, 
turning  it  into  a  major  pillar  of  the  Japanese  economy.  The  re¬ 
gion  soon  became  by  far  the  most  industrialized  part  of  China. 

Public  opinion  in  China  put  great  pressure  on  Chiang 
Kai-shek  to  go  to  war  with  Japan  over  Manchuria.  The  slogan 
“Chinese  must  not  fight  Chinese”  began  to  be  heard  more  and 
more  widely.  Chiang,  however,  was  pressing  his  campaign 
against  the  Communists.  Finally,  in  December,  1936,  a  group 
of  Nationalist  officers  kidnaped  Chiang  and  tried  to  make  him 
pledge  his  word  to  cooperate  with  the  Chinese  Communists 
against  the  Japanese.  Though  Chiang  was  released  without 
making  such  a  promise,  a  few  months  later  he  called  off  the 
war  against  the  Reds.  The  Communists,  for  their  part,  prom¬ 
ised  to  stop  trying  to  overthrow  the  Nationalist  government. 
Both  sides  agreed  to  unite  against  Japan  —  or  so  it  appeared. 

Then,  on  July  7,  1937,  Japan  attacked  again.  Troops  of 
the  two  countries  clashed  outside  Peking.  The  well-armed  Jap¬ 
anese  rapidly  overran  large  areas  —  Peking,  much  of  the  north, 
and  Shanghai  and  surrounding  areas  fell  to  the  invaders. 

The  Chinese  were  determined  that  they  would  not  give 
in  without  a  struggle.  Large  forces  were  massed  in  central 
China  to  defend  the  capital,  Nanking.  Attempting  to  drive  to¬ 
ward  Nanking  from  Shanghai,  the  Japanese  found  themselves 
checked.  They  had  to  bring  up  heavy  reinforcements  and  fight 
fiercely  contested  battles  before  they  could  advance.  A  thrill  of 
pride  swept  through  China.  The  defense  of  Nanking  served 
momentarily  to  unite  and  uplift  the  nation. 

When  the  capital  finally  fell  in  December,  1937,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  troops  plunged  into  an  orgy  of  loot  and  murder.  Nanking 
was  sacked.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  bayoneted  or 
mowed  down  by  machine  guns.  For  nearly  two  weeks  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Nanking  endured  this  barbaric  treatment. 

The  sack  of  Nanking  shocked  the  world.  It  also  hardened 
China’s  hatred  of  Japan  and  its  determination  to  fight  against 
the  aggressor. 
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China  in  Retreat 

For  many  years  China  struggled  on  with  some  aid  from 
Soviet  Russia,  which  feared  the  growth  of  a  too  powerful  Japan 
on  its  eastern  flank.  Britain  and  France  were  already  threat¬ 
ened  by  Nazi  Germany  and  kept  aloof  from  the  conflict  in 
Asia.  The  United  States,  although  in  sympathy  with  China, 
gave  that  country  little  effective  help. 

In  spite  of  stubborn  Chinese  resistance  the  Japanese  con¬ 
tinued  to  advance.  The  capital  was  moved  far  inland  to  Chung¬ 
king.  All  the  coastal  region  was  occupied  by  the  invaders.  With 
control  of  this  area  95  per  cent  of  China’s  modern  industry 
passed  into  Japanese  hands. 

Heroic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  captured  the 
world’s  attention.  They  fought,  retreated,  and  fought  again, 
but  the  government  refused  to  sue  for  peace.  Whole  factories 
were  packed  up  and  carried  into  the  interior  by  boat  or  on  the 
backs  of  men.  Universities  were  moved  to  areas  outside  Japa¬ 
nese  control.  Professors  and  students  walked  hundreds  of  miles 
to  the  new  sites.  In  abandoned  buildings,  far  from  China’s 
great  cities,  the  universities  continued  their  work. 

By  1940  the  war  had  reached  a  stalemate.  The  Japanese 
held  Manchuria,  all  the  coastal  regions,  and  the  lower  Yangtze 
Valley.  It  was  not  worth  their  while  to  advance  farther  against 
Chinese  resistance  in  difficult  mountainous  country.  Japan  had 
now  joined  the  “Rome-Berlin  Axis”  with  Germany  and  Italy, 
which  were  at  war  with  England  and  France.  When  France 
was  defeated  in  Europe,  Japan  seized  the  opportunity  to  in¬ 
vade  France’s  eastern  outpost  of  Indochina. 

The  United  States  Enters  World  War  II 

The  United  States  was  not  drawn  into  World  War  II  until 
December  7,  1941,  when  Japan  attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  Though 
China  and  the  United  States  now  became  allies  in  the  struggle 
against  Japan,  America  at  first  could  give  little  aid  to  China, 
except  for  a  loan  of  half  a  billion  dollars  to  shore  up  China’s 


shaky  finances.  The  grand  strategy  of  the  war  was  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  defeating  Germany  first. 

Transporting  war  supplies  to  China  presented  a  huge 
problem,  as  Japan  held  the  whole  coast.  A  narrow  unpaved 
road  through  Burma  to  China  —  the  Burma  Road  —  zigzagged 
over  huge  mountains.  Even  this  difficult  route  was  blocked 
early  in  1942  when  Japan  overran  Burma.  Later  the  United 
States  organized  an  airlift  from  India  to  China  across  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  This  route  over  the  “Hump”  carried 
most  of  the  aid  that  China  received,  even  after  a  road  from 
India  was  built  with  incredible  hardship  by  Chinese  laborers. 

Under  two  American  commanders  in  China,  first  General 
Joseph  W.  Stilwell  and  then  General  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer,* 


The  Burma  Road, 
a  700-mile 
engineering 
phenomenon  built 
by  Chinese  labor, 
was  a  vital 
connecting  link 
for  supplies  to 
China  during 
World  War  II. 
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U.S.  instructors  began  to  create  a  modernized  Chinese  army 
and  air  force.  Chinese  laborers  built  airfields  from  which  U.S. 
bombers  attacked  the  Japanese.  In  China  the  famous  American 
“Flying  Tigers”  were  already  operating.  This  force,  under 
Colonel  Claire  L.  Chennault,*  was  a  volunteer  band  of  fliers 
who  fought  for  China  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 

The  main  military  effort  against  Japan  in  World  War  II 
was,  however,  in  the  western  Pacific.  In  China,  the  Japanese 
armies  were  still  undefeated  when  Japan  surrendered  on  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1945,  and  World  War  II  ended. 

if 

.1 

China  and  the  Terms  of  Peace 

While  the  war  was  still  raging,  agreements  were  made  ? 
about  what  should  happen  after  Japan’s  defeat.  The  Allied 
leaders,  U.S.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  British  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Churchill,  and  China’s  Chiang  Kai-shek,  met 
in  Cairo,  Egypt,  in  December,  1943.  They  declared  that  China 
should  recover  all  the  Chinese  territories  seized  by  Japan  — 
Manchuria,  Taiwan,  and  the  Pescadores  Islands. 

At  the  Yalta  Conference  in  1945  President  Roosevelt, 
Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and  Soviet  Russia’s  dictator,  Joseph 
Stalin,  agreed  that  Russia  would  enter  the  war  against  Japan 
after  Germany  was  defeated.  Stalin’s  price  for  this  promise 
included  control  of  railroads  in  Manchuria  and  the  Port  Ar¬ 
thur  naval  base  —  as  well  as  a  free  hand  in  Outer  Mongolia. 
These  decisions  were  made  without  consulting  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  who  was  powerless  to  prevent  this  deal  over  China’s 
territory. 

China  did,  however,  obtain  a  special  position  in  the 
United  Nations.  When  the  international  organization  was  set 
up  in  1945,  China  became  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Council  with  the  U.S.,  U.S.S.R.,  Britain,  and  France. 

The  long  fight  against  Japan  had  weakened  Chiang  Kai- 
shek’s  government  enormously.  During  the  years  at  Chungking 
the  character  of  the  regime  changed.  It  was  cut  off  from  the 
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In  1943,  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  and 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  met  in  Egypt  to  discuss  the  future  of 
China  after  the  war.  At  this  conference  they  issued  the  Cairo  Declaration. 

great  cities  where  the  reform  elements  had  their  strength.  In 
the  interior  the  landlords  and  military  men  had  more  power. 

The  Kuomintang  gradually  ceased  to  be  a  forward- 
looking  party.  It  was  dominated  increasingly  by  conservative 
elements.  At  the  same  time  the  expenses  of  the  war  were  largely 
met  by  printing  money.  This  produced  a  serious  inflation  —  a 
sharp  rise  in  prices.  Salaries  bought  less  and  less.  Corruption 
and  graft  became  widespread.  The  government  did  little  to 
help  the  peasants,  who  remained  oppressed  by  the  landlords. 

Communists  and  Nationalists 

During  the  war  the  Chinese  Communists  were,  on  paper, 
part  of  a  united  front  against  the  Japanese.  But  the  National¬ 
ists  and  the  Communists  did  not  trust  each  other.  Large  bodies 
of  Nationalist  troops  watched  the  Communists  to  prevent  them 
from  spreading  into  Nationalist  areas. 

In  spite  of  all  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  efforts,  Communist 
power  did  spread  widely  in  northern  and  central  China.  Mao 
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Tse-tuiig,  the  Red  leader,  and  his  top  aides  continued  their  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  to  win  support  among  the  peasants.  The  Com¬ 
munist  guerrilla  fighters  cooperated  with  the  peasants.  The 
vital  importance  of  peasant  support  was  summed  up  in  the 
slogan  “The  soldiers  are  fish  and  the  people  water.”  It  meant 
that  the  soldiers  could  not  exist  without  the  people’s  help,  and 
that  when  attacked,  the  guerrillas  would  disappear  among  the 
peasants.  The  Communists,  at  this  time,  worked  closely  with 
local  non-Communists  and  reduced  rents  in  the  areas  they 
held.  This  made  them  popular  with  the  poor  peasants  and  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  represent  themselves  to  the  world  —  at  least  for 
a  time  —  as  reformers,  not  revolutionaries. 

At  the  time  of  the  Japanese  surrender  in  September,  1945, 
the  stage  was  set  for  a  showdown  between  the  Communists 
and  the  Nationalists.  The  contest  began  in  Manchuria.  During 
the  closing  days  of  World  War  II  Russian  troops  invaded 
Manchuria  and  defeated  what  was  left  of  the  rapidly  collaps¬ 
ing  Japanese  army.  Stalin’s  Russia  also  signed  a  treaty  with  the 
Chinese  government.  This  agreement  pledged  Russia  to  give 
moral  support  and  military  aid  to  the  Nationalist  government 
as  the  central  government  of  China.  This  promise  was  broken 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  made. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  there  were  no  Nationalist  forces  in 
Manchuria  to  take  control  there.  Chinese  Communist  troops 
poured  into  Manchuria.  The  Russians  allowed  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  take  over  great  stores  of  Japanese  arms.  Then 
the  Russians  gradually  pulled  their  armies  out  of  Manchuria. 
Before  they  left  they  looted  most  of  the  industrial  plants  built 
by  the  Japanese.  Machinery  was  carted  away  to  Siberia.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  American  estimate,  the  loss  to  China  was  approx¬ 
imately  two  billion  dollars,  and  included  most  of  its  electric 
power  capacity  and  four  fifths  of  the  metal-working  industry. 

With  the  Nationalists  and  the  Communists  each  control¬ 
ling  part  of  China,  civil  war  seemed  inevitable.  The  United 
States  had  long  been  seeking  to  prevent  such  a  conflict  and 
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now  made  a  final  effort.  In  1945  President  Harry  S  Truman 
sent  to  China  General  George  C.  Marshall,  who  had  just  re¬ 
tired  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

General  Marshall  aimed  to  arrange  a  truce  and  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Nationalists  and  the  Communists  to  set  up  a  coali¬ 
tion  government  —  one  composed  of  leaders  from  both  sides. 
Then  it  was  proposed  that  the  United  States  should  give  China 
massive  economic  aid  to  rebuild  the  country. 

Unfortunately,  Marshall  was  unable  to  bring  the  Nation¬ 
alists  and  Communists  to  trust  each  other.  Each  side  believed  it 
could  win  a  civil  war.  The  Nationalists  put  their  faith  in  their 
large,  well-equipped  army.  The  Communists  believed  that  their 
propaganda  and  skill  in  guerrilla  fighting  would  triumph. 

The  Civil  War 

By  the  end  of  1946  civil  war  was  raging.  General  Mar¬ 
shall  gave  up  his  mission  and  returned  to  the  United  States, 
blaming  both  sides  for  the  conflict. 

At  first  the  Nationalists  were  successful.  They  were  better 
armed  than  their  opponents  and  outnumbered  them.  In  1946 
there  were  two  to  three  million  Nationalist  troops,  while  the 
Communists  had  about  one  million. 

In  Manchuria  and  north-central  China  the  Nationalists 
held  the  cities,  but  the  Communists  occupied  much  of  the 
countryside.  Using  their  guerrilla  tactics,  the  Communists 
avoided  battles,  waiting  for  their  enemies  to  make  mistakes. 

The  Nationalist  government,  weakened  by  war  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  made  no  determined  effort  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
peasantry  or  build  up  industry.  Continual  inflation  made 
money  worthless.  Despite  more  than  two  billion  dollars’  worth 
of  postwar  military  and  economic  aid  from  the  U.S.,  National¬ 
ist  China  grew  more  and  more  disorganized. 

Propaganda  by  the  Communists  shrewdly  exploited  the 
Nationalists’  weaknesses.  The  Communists  promised  to  attack 
the  problem  of  poverty,  and  as  proof  they  pointed  to  their 
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record  of  land  reform.  They  claimed  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
people,  calling  their  army  the  People’s  Liberation  Army.  Many 
students  and  educated  people,  disillusioned  with  the  Nation¬ 
alists,  believed  in  the  Communist  promises. 

During  the  civil  war  the  people  longed  for  peace.  Many 
of  them  were  deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  Nationalists,  and  felt 
they  had  nothing  to  gain  by  resisting  the  Communists.  They 
had  no  idea  of  what  Communist  rule  would  prove  to  be. 

The  turning  point  in  the  civil  war  came  in  1948.  By  then 
the  Communists  were  besieging  Nationalist  garrisons  in  many 
cities  and  cutting  the  communications  between  them.  Sur¬ 
rounded  and  demoralized,  city  after  city  in  Manchuria  fell. 
Then  the  Communists  turned  south.  In  January,  1949,  their 
troops  marched  into  Peiping. 


MAINLAND  CHINA  UNDER  ATTACK 


1944 


1947 


Area  of  farthest  Japanese 
penetration  during  World  War  II 


Areas  controlled  by  Communists 
shortly  after  World  War  II 
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The  Nationalist  Collapse 

The  next  few  months  saw  the  Nationalists  suffer  a  rapid 
collapse.  Often  whole  bodies  of  troops  surrendered  almost 
without  a  fight.  In  April  the  Reds  crossed  the  Yangtze  River 
and  took  Nanking,  the  capital.  Soon  Shanghai  fell,  too.  In 
October,  1949,  Mao  Tse-tung  proclaimed  a  new  Communist 
government  —  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  —  at  a  cere¬ 
mony  in  Peking,  which  became  the  capital.  In  1928  this  city 
had  been  renamed  Peiping  (“northern  peace”),  but  the  Com¬ 
munists  now  again  called  it  Peking  ( “northern  capital” ) . 

The  defeated  Nationalist  government  fled  to  Taiwan  at 
the  end  of  1949.  Chiang  Kai-shek  continued  to  rule  in  this 
large  island  about  100  miles  off  the  coast  of  south  China.  The 
remnants  of  the  Nationalist  army  —  about  200,000  men  in  all 
—  made  their  way  to  this  refuge.  Many  civilians  also  escaped 
there.  A  total  of  some  two  million  persons  moved  to  Taiwan. 

The  loss  of  the  mainland  to  the  Communists  deeply  dis¬ 
turbed  the  United  States.  Our  extensive  aid  to  the  Nationalists 
had  not  prevented  the  disaster.  In  1949  the  State  Department 
issued  its  famous  “White  Paper”  —  a  report  on  our  relations 
with  China.  The  White  Paper  put  the  blame  for  the  collapse 
of  the  Nationalists  on  their  own  weaknesses.  It  also  said  that 
to  give  more  aid  to  the  Nationalists  would  be  useless. 

Opponents  of  the  U.S.  government’s  China  policy  launched 
a  sharp  attack  against  the  White  Paper,  criticizing  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  and  State  Department  experts  on  China. 
Some  senators  and  representatives  charged  that  there  had 
been  a  conspiracy  within  the  State  Department  to  aid  the  Com¬ 
munists.  The  country  was  divided  between  those  who  believed 
that  President  Truman’s  Administration  had  lost  China  to  the 
Communists  and  those  who  held  that  the  United  States  could 
not  have  prevented  a  Communist  victory,  no  matter  what  it  did. 

Since  1949,  at  any  rate,  there  have  been  two  Chinas  —  the 
Republic  of  China  (Nationalist)  on  Taiwan,  and  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  (Communist)  on  the  mainland. 
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Chapter  4  —  STUDY  AIDS 

Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  Could  Nationalists  and  Communists  have  cooperated?  Why  or  why 
not? 

2.  What  were  the  basic  reasons  for  the  Communist  victory  in  China? 

3.  What  sort  of  program  could  the  Nationalists  have  adopted  which 
might  have  defeated  the  Communists? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

Kuomintang  Stimson  Doctrine  Burma  Road 

“Long  March”  League  of  Nations  coalition  government 

war  lords  “Three  Principles  of  the  People”  “White  Paper” 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  What  was  Sun  Yat-sen’s  role  in  establishing  the  Republic  of  China? 

2.  Who  were  the  war  lords,  and  what  effect  did  they  have  on  China? 

3.  How  did  the  Communists  obtain  a  foothold  in  China  under  the 

Kuomintang,  and  why  did  Chiang  Kai-shek  attack  them? 

4.  What  was  General  Marshall’s  mission  in  China? 

5.  How  did  the  Soviet  Union  aid  the  Chinese  Communists? 

6.  Describe  the  civil  war  and  its  outcome. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Organize  the  class  into  a  “League  of  Nations”  and  discuss  action  to 
be  taken  on  Japanese  aggression  in  Manchuria. 

2.  Debate  the  question:  “Why  did  the  West  lose  China  to  communism?” 

3.  Prepare  research  reports  on  the  1949  “White  Paper,”  pro  and  con. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books 

Barnett,  A.  Doak,  China  on  the  Eve  of  the  Communist  Takeover. 
Praeger,  1963. 

Hersey,  John,  A  Single  Pebble  (novel).  Bantam,  1966. 

North,  Robert  C.,  Chinese  Communism.  McGraw-Hill,  1966. 

Other  Books 

Ch’en,  Jerome,  Mao  and  the  Chinese  Revolution.  Oxford  Univ.,  1965. 
Schwartz,  B.,  Chinese  Communism  and  the  Rise  of  Mao.  Harvard,  1951. 
Sharman,  Lyon,  Sun  Yat-sen:  His  Life  and  Its  Meaning.  Shoe  String, 
1965  (John  Day,  1934). 

Articles 

“China”  (series),  Life :  “100  Violent  Years  Behind  Mao’s  Red  Rule,” 
Sept.  23,  1966;  “Sweep  of  Revolution  and  Years  of  the  Warlords,” 
Sept.  30,  1966;  “War  that  Turned  China  into  Mao  Tse-tung’s  Prize,” 
Oct.  7,  1966. 

“Sources  of  Chinese  Communist  Conduct,”  Howard  L.  Boorman,  The 
Virginia  Quarterly  Review,  Autumn,  1966. 
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Nationalist  China 

On  the  island  of  Taiwan  —  100  miles  off  the  China  coast  — 
is  the  Nationalist  Republic  of  China.  In  sharp  contrast 
to  the  impoverished  mainland,  this  outpost  of  the 
free  Chinese  flourishes  economically.  But  "island  China's" 
future  remains  a  question:  Can  the  Nationalist  government 
continue  as  the  sole  representative  of  all  China  in  the  U.N.? 


AS  the  Communists  swept  down  through  the  mainland,  the 
i  Nationalists  retreated  to  the  island  of  Taiwan,  100  miles 
off  the  China  coast.  There  they  re-formed  the  government 
which  they  still  assert  has  rightful  claim  to  all  of  China.  Unlike 
the  refugee  governments  of  World  War  II,  which  found  haven 
for  themselves  on  foreign  soil,  the  Nationalists  had  a  bit  of 
their  homeland  to  which  to  flee.  All  Chinese,  whether  Com¬ 
munist  or  not,  agree  that  Taiwan  is  a  province  of  China. 

From  Koxinga  to  the  Japanese 

Taiwan  has  been  known  to  the  Chinese  since  at  least  the 
seventh  century  a.d.  But  few  Chinese  settled  there  before  the 
17th  century,  and  the  bulk  of  migration  from  the  mainland 
took  place  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  During  the  17th 
century,  at  varying  times,  the  Japanese,  Portuguese,  Spaniards, 
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and  Dutch  established  trading  posts  on  Taiwan.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  gave  the  island  the  name  of  “Formosa”  (beautiful). 

After  the  Manchus  overthrew  the  Ming  dynasty  on  the 
mainland,  a  pro-Ming  rebel,  known  to  Westerners  as  Koxinga,* 
seized  Taiwan  from  the  Dutch  in  1662.  For  over  20  years  he 
used  it  as  a  base  from  which  to  harass  the  Manchus.  When  in 
1683  the  Manchus  gained  control  of  the  island,  they  made  it 
a  part  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Not  until  1886  did  it  become  a 
province  of  China.  Then,  following  China’s  defeat  in  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War  of  1894-1895,  the  Chinese  were  forced  to  cede 
Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  Islands  (between  Taiwan  and  the 
mainland)  to  Japan. 

At  first  the  Taiwanese  rebelled  against  their  new  rulers. 
But  the  Japanese  consolidated  their  control  over  Taiwan  and 
ruled  it  as  a  colony.  By  developing  its  resources,  they  unwit¬ 
tingly  laid  the  base  for  the  island’s  present  economy.  Rice  and 
sugar  production  were  expanded  for  Tokyo’s  use.  Railroads, 
highways,  and  hydroelectric  stations  were  built.  Oil  refineries, 
cement  and  aluminum  plants,  and  other  industries  were  cre¬ 
ated.  Taiwan  became  a  major  Japanese  base  in  World  War  II. 
However,  under  the  Japanese,  while  health  and  education  im¬ 
proved,  the  Taiwanese  had  no  real  political  power. 

China  Recovers  Taiwan 

The  defeat  of  Japan  in  1945  ended  50  years  of  colonial 
rule  of  Taiwan.  As  provided  in  the  Cairo  Declaration  (see 
page  70),  the  island  was  restored  to  China. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1945  Chinese  Nationalist  forces 
took  over  Taiwan.  At  first  they  were  welcomed  by  the  Taiwan¬ 
ese  as  liberators.  But  soon  it  became  apparent  that  the  Chinese 
officials  had  brought  corruption  with  them  from  the  mainland. 
In  February,  1947,  riots  broke  out,  and  a  small  group  of 
Taiwanese  leaders  demanded  reforms.  This  revolt  was  brutally 
suppressed  by  the  Nationalist  governor,  and  several  thousand 
Taiwanese,  including  many  of  the  leaders,  lost  their  fives. 
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Chiang  Kai-shek, 
President  of  the 
Nationalist  Republic 
of  China. 


Chiang  Kai-shek,  in  Nanking,  promptly  removed  the  governor 
and  launched  some  reforms. 

In  late  1948,  with  the  Communists  gaining  the  upper 
hand  on  the  mainland,  Chiang  assigned  a  new  governor  to 
prepare  the  way  for  evacuation  of  the  Nationalist  government 
to  Taiwan.  In  December,  1949,  fleeing  the  Communists,  Chiang 
and  his  ministers  reached  Taipei,*  the  capital  of  the  island, 
and  a  new  phase  in  Taiwanese  history  began. 


The  People  of  Taiwan 

The  13  million  people  of  Taiwan  are  divided  into  three 
groups:  the  Taiwanese,  about  11  million,  born  in  Taiwan  of 
early  Chinese  immigrant  stock;  Nationalist  refugees  from 
China  proper,  called  the  “mainlanders”;  and  aborigines.  The 
first  two  groups  are  Chinese  and  make  up  more  than  98  per 
cent  of  the  population.  The  aborigines,  probably  of  Polynesian 
origin,  live  mostly  in  the  central  and  eastern  mountains. 

In  recent  years  population  growth  has  been  rapid.  It  is 
now  3.3  per  cent  \  per  year,  one  of  Asia’s  highest  rates.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  a  problem  of  overpopulation,  especially  in 
cities,  no  extensive  program  of  birth  control  has  been  set  up. 
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The  official  language  of  Taiwan  is  Mandarin.  However, 
the  Taiwanese  speak  another  dialect  of  Chinese,  and  many  of 
the  older  generation  still  speak  Japanese. 

Young  people  attending  school  make  up  a  quarter  of 
Taiwan’s  population.  But  defense  needs  have  curtailed  educa¬ 
tional  expenditures.  Fewer  than  20,000  places  are  available 
annually  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  The  thousands  for 
whom  there  is  no  room  add  to  an  already  serious  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation  on  the  island.  Of  the  students  who  go  to  the 
United  States  for  advanced  education,  only  about  2  per  cent 
return  to  aid  in  the  development  of  Taiwan. 

The  National  Government 

Taiwan  has  two  governments.  One  is  the  central  govern¬ 
ment,  or  national  government,  regarded  by  the  Nationalists 
as  the  legal  government  of  all  China.  The  other  is  the  provin¬ 
cial  government  responsible  for  the  affairs  of  Taiwan. 

The  seat  of  the  national  government  is  Taipei,  and  the 
dominant  figure  is  Chiang  Kai-shek.  His  personal  power  is 
almost  complete.  He  was  first  elected  President  of  the  Republic 
of  China  in  1948,  before  the  Nationalists  left  the  mainland, 
and  was  re-elected  for  a  fourth  term  in  Taiwan  in  1966.  He 
also  heads  the  ruling  political  party,  the  Kuomintang.  And  he 
is  commander  in  chief  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  military 
forces.  Although  he  has  a  small  group  of  advisors,  Chiang 
makes  final  decisions  on  major  political  and  military  matters 
himself. 

The  national  government  has  five  yuan*  or  branches: 
the  executive,  legislative,  judicial,  examination,  and  control. 
Of  these,  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  Executive  Yuan, 
roughly  comparable  to  the  cabinet  in  Western  countries.  It 
supervises  the  principal  ministries:  interior,  foreign  affairs, 
national  defense,  finance,  education,  justice,  economic  affairs, 
and  communications.  The  Legislative  Yuan,  the  chief  law¬ 
making  body,  was  elected  by  popular  vote  on  the  mainland  in 
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1948.  There  is  also  a  popularly  elected  National  Assembly 
which  elects  the  President  and  other  top  officials.  The  Exami¬ 
nation  Yuan  supervises  the  civil  service,  and  the  Control  Yuan 
reviews  the  appointment  and  performance  of  public  officials. 
The  head  of  the  Executive  Yuan  (the  Premier)  and  almost  all 
other  senior  posts  in  the  national  government  are  held  by 
mainlanders. 

The  Nationalists  have  not  allowed  any  serious  threat  of 
political  opposition  to  arise,  and  the  Kuomintang  remains  the 
only  political  party  with  significant  power.  Most  of  the  offices 
in  the  national  government  are  held  by  Kuomintang  members, 
now  numbering  about  810,000  (not  including  membership 

Pedicabs  and  autos  mingle  on  Taipei's  bustling  streets.  The  capital's 
population,  now  more  than  a  million,  has  almost  quadrupled  since  1949. 
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outside  Taiwan).  Recently,  efforts  have  been  made  to  recruit 
younger  people  and  Taiwanese  into  the  Kuomintang  ranks. 

The  national  government  maintains  sizable  military  forces. 
In  addition  to  ground  troops,  there  is  a  small  navy  and  a 
well- trained  air  force  equipped  with  jet  fighters  supplied  by 
the  United  States.  These  forces  back  up  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  per¬ 
sistent  statements  that  he  intends  to  invade  and  conquer  the 
Chinese  mainland.  In  that  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  Chinese 
civil  war  is  still  continuing,  and  there  have  been  several  mili¬ 
tary  crises  in  recent  years  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  (see  page  84). 

Many  observers  believe  that  after  Chiang’s  death  power 
will  fall  to  his  son,  Chiang  Ching-kuo.*  Born  in  1908,  he  is 
now  a  top-ranking  member  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
Kuomintang,  minister  of  national  defense,  and  the  dominant 
individual  controlling  the  security  and  military  intelligence 
agencies  in  Taiwan. 

The  Provincial  Government 

The  provincial  government  is  located  at  Taichung.  The 
governor  is  a  mainlander  appointed  by  the  national  govern¬ 
ment.  Most  of  the  local  offices,  however,  are  held  by  Taiwanese. 
The  popularly  elected  provincial  assembly,  also,  is  composed 
largely  of  Taiwanese,  but  its  powers  are  limited. 

To  be  sure,  the  average  Taiwanese  has  scant  interest  in 
politics  and  is  primarily  intent  on  his  own  economic  welfare. 
Moreoever,  under  the  Japanese,  he  became  accustomed  to  co¬ 
lonial  rule.  Under  the  Nationalists,  although  he  dislikes  com¬ 
pulsory  military  service  and  is  uneasy  over  taxes,  his  economic 
position  has  never  been  better. 

The  U.S.  and  Taiwan 

Taiwan’s  standard  of  living  is  one  of  the  highest  in  Asia. 
This  achievement  has  been  the  result  of  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  Taiwan’s  people,  backed  up  by  generous  U.S.  assistance. 
U.S.  economic  aid  to  Taiwan  between  1950  and  1965  totaled 
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nearly  $1.5  billion,  military  about  $2.2  billion.  There  has  also 
been  considerable  U.S.  technical  assistance. 

For  a  time  after  the  Nationalist  flight  from  the  mainland, 
the  official  policy  of  the  United  States  was  noninvolvement  in 
Chinese  affairs.  In  January,  1950,  President  Harry  S  Truman 
declared  that  the  United  States  would  “not  provide  military 
aid  or  advice  to  the  Chinese  forces”  on  Taiwan.  Shortly  there¬ 
after  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  changed.  While  the  Com¬ 
munists  were  preparing  for  an  amphibious  attack  on  Taiwan, 
war  broke  out  in  Korea  in  June,  1950.  The  United  States  sent 
the  Seventh  Fleet  into  the  Taiwan  Strait  between  Taiwan  and 
the  mainland,  and  to  further  protect  the  island  from  Com¬ 
munist  attack,  announced  an  extensive  program  of  military 
aid  to  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  forces. 

U.S.  support  of  the  Nationalists  checked  Communist  plans 
to  seize  Taiwan.  Then  in  December,  1954,  with  renewed  Com¬ 
munist  pressure  against  the  island,  a  mutual  defense  treaty 
between  Nationalist  China  and  the  United  States  was  signed. 
It  pledged  direct  U.S.  assistance  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on 
Taiwan  or  on  the  adjacent  Nationalist-controlled  Pescadores 
(Penghu)  Islands.  Other  Nationalist-held  islands  close  to  the 
mainland,  such  as  Quemoy*  and  Matsu,*  were  not  specifically 
mentioned.  In  January,  1955,  a  joint  resolution  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  did  authorize  the  President  to  use  American  troops 
at  his  discretion  to  support  U.S.  commitments  to  Taiwan  under 
the  treaty. 

During  the  1950’s  Chinese  Communist  attempts  to  seize 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  created  recurring  periods  of  tension.  The 
most  serious  was  in  1958.  The  Nationalists,  despite  heavy  shell¬ 
ing  of  Quemoy  by  the  Communists,  held  firm  with  convoy  and 
support  aid  from  the  U.S.  This  crisis  passed,  but  a  new  emer¬ 
gency  could  arise  again  at  any  time. 

The  United  States’  position  has  been  that  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  the  Nationalists  are  the  legal  and  legitimate  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Chinese  people.  U.S.  military  aid  to  Taiwan 
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Wu  Sheh  Dam,  near  Tainan,  now  completed,  was  one  of  several  projects 
undertaken  jointly  by  Nationalist  China  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 


Nationalist  China  both  feeds  itself  and  exports  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  rice  a  year  to  Japan. 


continues.  Although  the  flow  of  economic  aid  ceased  in  1965, 
Taiwan  will  have  received,  by  the  end  of  1967,  an  additional 
81  million  dollars  in  loans  for  specific  projects,  ranging  from 
power  plants  to  construction  of  a  resort  hotel. 

Taiwan's  Economy  Prospers 

The  economic  successes  of  the  Nationalist  government 
during  the  1960’s  have  been  real  and  impressive.  With  a 
growth  rate  of  roughly  8.1  per  cent  in  1966,  Taiwan’s  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  in  Asia  is  second  only  to  that  of  Japan.  In 
1965  the  combined  value  of  imports  and  exports  exceeded  the 
one-billion-dollar  level  for  the  first  time.  In  1966  it  was 
about  $1,170,000,000. 

Half  of  Taiwan,  which  lies  across  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  is 
in  the  tropics.  Forests  and  rugged  mountains  cover  most  of  its 
area  of  about  14,000  square  miles  —  slightly  larger  than  that 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  combined  —  and  only  one 
fourth  of  the  land  can  be  cultivated.  Nevertheless,  Taiwan  is 
primarily  an  agricultural  country,  and  about  65  per  cent  of 
the  total  income  of  the  island  is  derived,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  land.  Of  its  working  force,  54.2  per  cent  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  agriculture,  and  only  11.8  per  cent  in  industry.  Rice 
is  by  far  the  leading  crop,  and  takes  up  more  than  half  of 
Taiwan’s  cultivated  area.  Rice  production  in  1966  reached  an 
all-time  high  of  2.3  million  tons.  As  in  many  other  parts  of 
Asia,  the  farms  are  small  and  intensively  cultivated.  Little 
mechanical  farming  equipment  is  used. 

An  important  change  under  the  Nationalists  was  a  land 
reform  program  launched  in  1949.  Rents  paid  by  tenant  farm¬ 
ers  were  very  much  reduced,  and  considerable  land  was  bought 
from  the  landlords  by  the  government  and  resold  on  easy 
terms  to  farmers.  About  three  fourths  of  the  peasants  bene¬ 
fited  from  this  program,  and  the  land  farmed  by  tenants 
dropped  from  41  per  cent  of  the  acreage  to  less  than  15  per 
cent.  By  1967,  87  per  cent  of  the  farmers  tilled  their  own  land. 
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Industry  is  fast  becoming  as  important  as  agriculture  in  Taiwan's  economy, 
and  modern  factories,  like  this  television  plant  in  Taipei,  are  increasing. 


Much  of  the  impetus  for  this  rapid  progress  came  from 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction,  financed  by 
both  the  Nationalist  government  and  the  United  States. 
J.C.R.R.  specialists  not  only  implemented  the  land  reforms, 
but  since  1949  have  carried  out  4,400  projects  in  many  areas 
of  agriculture  —  for  example,  the  introduction  of  chemical 
fertilizers,  better- seed  selection  methods,  multicropping  (grow¬ 
ing  more  than  one  crop  a  year  on  a  piece  of  land),  and  inter¬ 
cropping  ( growing  more  than  one  crop  at  a  time  on  a  piece 
of  land).  Agricultural  production  has  climbed  steadily  in 
recent  years.  Taiwan’s  yields  per  acre  of  major  crops  are  now 
among  the  highest  in  the  world,  although  this  increase  is 
partly  offset  by  the  rapid  population  growth  on  the  island. 
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The  growth  of  industry  has  also  been  very  rapid,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  products  account  for  the  bulk  of  over-all  exports.  Tex¬ 
tiles  are  the  leading  export,  followed  by  timber,  chemicals, 
machinery  and  metals,  sugar,  bananas,  and  canned  foods. 
Taiwan’s  most  important  export  markets  are  Japan,  the  United 
States,  and  South  Vietnam.  Taiwan  has  also  proved  that  it  can 
attract  the  capital  it  needs  from  sources  other  than  U.S.  aid. 

Expanding  Foreign  Relations 

The  present  legal  status  of  Taiwan  is  unclear,  because 
there  has  been  no  generally  recognized  international  treaty 
confirming  Chinese  sovereignty  over  the  island.  The  Nation¬ 
alist  government,  however,  holds  effective  control  of  Taiwan, 
and  is  recognized  by  the  United  States  and  about  60  other 
nations  as  the  legitimate  government  of  China. 

The  major  policy  objective  of  the  Nationalists  is  recon¬ 
quest  of  the  Chinese  mainland.  While  never  endorsing  this 
goal,  the  United  States  government  nevertheless  has  given 
diplomatic,  military,  and  political  support  to  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
One  of  Chiang’s  major  foreign  policy  aims  is  to  retain  this 
support,  and  prevent  the  U.S.  from  reaching  any  accord  with 
Communist  China  which  would  invalidate  the  Nationalists’ 
claim  to  be  the  legitimate  government  of  China,  or  jeopard¬ 
ize  their  position  in  the  United  Nations  (see  page  151). 

The  Nationalists  also  seek  the  political  support  of  the 
new  countries  of  Africa  and  the  non-Communist  countries  of 
Asia.  To  this  end  Taiwan  had  by  1966  sent  more  than  600 
agricultural  experts  to  aid  agricultural  development  in  19 
African  countries.  Between  1960  and  1966  more  than  300 
Africans  from  28  nations  attended  agricultural  conferences  in 
Taiwan.  Because  of  growing  African  distrust  of  Communist 
China,  many  Africans  have  welcomed  Taiwan’s  economic  and 
technical  aid.  But  the  long-term  political  results  of  this 
program  —  which  is  partly  designed  to  preserve  Nationalist 
China’s  position  in  the  United  Nations  —  are  still  uncertain. 
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In  the  Far  East  the  Nationalists  led  in  1966  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  Asian  and  Pacific  Council,  composed  of  nine 
non-Communist  nations.  The  Council,  however,  avoided  the 
explicit  condemnation  of  Communist  China  for  which  Taiwan 
had  hoped. 

The  Nationalist  government  carries  on  active  relations 
with  South  Vietnam.  While  no  Nationalist  forces  participate 
in  the  Vietnamese  conflict  (see  page  124),  Taiwan  has  sent 
technicians  to  South  Vietnam,  and  provided  agricultural  and 
industrial  training  in  Taiwan  for  the  South  Vietnamese.  The 
Nationalists  have  also  strengthened  their  economic  ties  with 
South  Korea,  and  loaned  technicians  to  the  Philippines  to 
help  that  country  expand  its  rice  and  corn  production. 

Island  China's  Future 

Such  foreign  policy  programs  have  helped  to  bolster 
Taiwan's  place  in  the  international  community.  But  they  are 
modest  successes  to  set  against  the  Nationalist  government’s 
larger  foreign  policy  problem:  the  growing  question  through¬ 
out  the  world  as  to  Taiwan’s  right  to  be  sole  representative  of 
China  in  the  United  Nations  and  on  the  Security  Council 
(see  page  154). 

This  in  turn  raises  another  possibility.  There  is  specula¬ 
tion  that  the  Taiwanese  might  welcome  an  independent  Taiwan 
under  guaranteed  international  protection.  The  Taiwanese 
have  no  interest  in  the  Nationalist  government’s  goal  of  re¬ 
turning  to  a  mainland  which  they  themselves  have  never  seen. 

At  present  Taiwanese  opposition  is  hardly  a  threat  to  the 
Nationalists.  But  gradually  the  Taiwanese  are  coming  to  have 
an  increasing  share  in  the  government  and  in  elective  offices. 
Although  relatively  few  are  officers,  they  now  make  up  90  per 
cent  of  the  recruits  for  the  Nationalist  armed  forces.  As  the 
aging  mainland  top  command  of  the  Nationalists  passes  from 
the  scene,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  reins  of  government 
may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Taiwanese. 
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Chapter  5  — STUDY  AIDS 


Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  Why  is  Taiwan  important  to  the  Free  World?  to  Communist  China? 

2.  How  may  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  death  affect  Nationalist  China’s  future? 

3.  Why  has  the  United  States  refused  to  endorse  Nationalist  plans  to 
invade  the  Chinese  mainland? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

aborigine  Joint  Commission  on 

Koxinga  Rural  Reconstruction 

Cairo  Declaration  Quemoy  and  Matsu 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  What  nations  have  controlled  the  island  of  Taiwan  in  the  past? 

2.  What  land  reforms  have  occurred  on  Taiwan  under  the  Nationalists? 
What  other  economic  gains  have  been  made? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  national  government  and  the 
provincial  government  on  Taiwan?  Describe  each. 

4.  What  has  been  U.S.  policy  toward  Taiwan? 

5.  What  are  the  goals  of  Nationalist  foreign  policy? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  If  a  Chinese  student  is  enrolled  in  your  school,  ask  him  to  give  his 
views  on  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  U.S.  aid  to  Taiwan. 

2.  Library  research:  Find  out  about  the  AID  (U.S.  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development)  and  report  on  the  various  kinds  of  U.S.  aid 
given  to  Taiwan  under  its  auspices. 

3.  Debate  the  question:  “Should  China  be  divided  into  two  countries  — 
mainland  China  (Communist)  and  Taiwan  (Nationalist)?” 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books 

Ch’en  Cheng-siang,  “Taiwan,”  Focus,  Dec.,  1966.  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society. 

Other  Books 

Mancall,  Mark,  Formosa  Today.  Praeger,  1963. 

101  Questions  About  Taiwan  (pamphlet;  rev.  ed.).  Chinese  News 
Service,  1965. 

Articles 

“The  Boom  in  the  Other  China,”  U.S.  News,  March  27,  1967. 

“Formosa:  Asia’s  Heartening  Success  Story,”  K.  Beech  and  C.  W.  Hall, 
Readers  Digest,  Feb.,  1966. 

“Taiwan:  The  Other  China,”  Newsweek,  April  11,  1966. 


land  reform 
tenant  farmers 
yuan 
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CHAPTER  6 


Communist  China 

Little  information  seeps  from  Communist  China  to 
the  West,  but  refugees  and  the  few  visitors  tell  of  a 
dictatorship  in  which  vast  social  and  economic  changes 
have  all  but  wiped  out  traditional  Chinese  culture. 
National  power  grows,  but  acute  food  shortages 
and  rigid  Communist  control  plague  the  people. 


THE  Chinese  Communists  seized  power  on  mainland  China 
in  1949.  Since  then  they  have  brought  massive  change  to 
that  ancient  land.  Clear  and  unbiased  information  about  what 
is  happening  in  China  is  difficult  to  obtain,  however. 

What  We  Know  About  China 

In  most  other  countries  of  the  world,  U.S.  diplomats,  jour¬ 
nalists,  businessmen,  travelers,  and  scholars  can  collect  data 
on  the  spot,  form  opinions,  and  pass  them  on  to  the  American 
public.  For  mainland  China,  these  normal  channels  of  in¬ 
formation-gathering  do  not  exist,  except  as  they  are  provided 
by  other  than  U.S.  citizens.  There  are  no  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Communist  China.  The  last 
official  U.S.  representatives  left  mainland  China  in  1950,  and 
since  then  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  has  permitted  few 
Americans  to  go  there.  Proposals  to  exchange  journalists  be- 
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tween  the  United  States  and  Communist  China  have  been  re¬ 
jected  by  Peking  because  of  U.S.  support  of  the  Nationalist 
government  on  Taiwan. 

In  Hong  Kong,  the  British  colony  adjacent  to  south 
China,  the  United  States  maintains  a  large  group  of  trained 
observers,  centered  in  the  U.S.  Consulate  General  there.  Many 
newsmen,  students,  and  others  from  the  United  States  and  else¬ 
where  also  use  Hong  Kong  as  a  base  from  which  to  try  to  re¬ 
port  developments  and  estimate  trends  in  mainland  China. 

Since  1949-1950  the  principal  source  for  data  on  main¬ 
land  China  has  been  official  material  released  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  themselves.  Virtually  all  of  this  material  is  incom¬ 
plete  and  contradictory,  and  must  therefore  be  used  with  great 
care.  Occasional  reports  by  non-American  newsmen  and  diplo¬ 
mats  who  have  lived  in  Peking  provide  additional  impressions. 
And  interviews  with  Chinese  refugees  who  come  to  Hong 
Kong  serve  as  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  information  issued 
by  the  Chinese  Communist  government. 

All  of  these  sources  are  imperfect.  Official  material  from 
Communist  China  is  usually  intended  for  propaganda  rather 
than  information;  firsthand  reports  by  foreigners  are  limited, 
because  outsiders  are  kept  relatively  isolated  from  the  people 
while  in  China;  information  supplied  by  refugees  may  be 
exaggerated  or  otherwise  biased,  since  it  comes  from  people 
who  have  refused  to  adjust  to  the  Communist  regime.  Perhaps 
most  important  for  assessing  developments  in  mainland  China, 
therefore,  is  experience  and  judgment  in  handling  such  “news” 
sources.  Despite  serious  barriers,  we  do  have  a  basic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  political  system  that  was  set  up  in  that  country. 

The  "Thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung" 

When  the  Communists  established  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China,  observers  noted  that  the  new  government  was  dif¬ 
ferent  in  important  ways  from  the  Communist  governments  of 
Eastern  Europe  set  up  after  World  War  II.  The  government 
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at  Peking  had  been  established  with  the  help  of  Chinese,  not 
Soviet,  military  forces.  The  Chinese  Communist  Party  was  in 
complete  control  of  the  new  system  and  had  no  effective  op¬ 
position  parties  to  curb  or  suppress.  And  the  new  Peking 
regime  was  clearly  Chinese,  not  Soviet-imposed. 

During  the  1940’s,  while  they  were  an  insurgent  group  in 
the  countryside,  the  Chinese  Communists  formulated  a  basic 
belief  system.  Essentially,  this  system  involved  applying  to 
China  —  a  poor  and  primitive  agricultural  land  —  the  general 
principles  of  Marxism-Leninism  developed  earlier  in  Eur¬ 
ope  and  Russia.  Since  1949  Chinese  Communist  doctrine  has 
been  labeled  the  “Thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung”  and  has  been 
spread  throughout  China.  This  system  naturally  has  many  ele¬ 
ments  in  common  with  Soviet  Communist  doctrine.  At  the 
same  time,  because  of  the  particular  background  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists,  their  system  was  in  some  respects  distinctive. 
With  its  emphasis  on  violence  and  struggle  in  human  affairs, 
it  represented  a  sharp  break  with  traditional  Chinese  thought, 
which  for  centuries  had  emphasized  social  harmony. 

The  so-called  Thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung  embodies  the 
Chinese  Communist  approach  to  both  historical  and  present 
problems.  It  is  a  set  of  general  instructions  which,  according 
to  Peking,  will  guide  the  believer  to  success  in  political  organi¬ 
zation,  literary  criticism,  military  operations  —  and  even  to 
world  championships  in  international  table  tennis  competition. 
The  precepts  of  Mao  Tse-tung  have  been  spread  throughout 
mainland  China  by  a  vast  propaganda  network  which  uses  all 
available  mass  media.  Through  this  network,  orders  from  Pe¬ 
king  are  conveyed  in  a  way  not  possible  in  traditional  China. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  stated  that  their  doctrine 
can  be  applied  by  revolutionary  parties  in  other  underprivi¬ 
leged  areas  of  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  even  in  Latin  America  ( see 
page  115).  This  claim  has  greatly  angered  Soviet  Communist 
leaders,  who  hold  that  Moscow  is  the  only  organizational  and 
doctrinal  headquarters  for  international  communism. 
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Communist  China's  "Old  Guard" 

For  some  20  years  after  World  War  II,  the  top  leadership 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  seemed  more  unified  and 
stable  than  that  of  any  other  major  Communist  party  in  the 
world.  Mao  Tse-tung  was  the  most  important  single  individual, 
and  his  closest  associates  during  that  period  included  Liu  Shao- 
chi,*  Chou  En-lai,*  and  Chu  Teh.* 

Mao  Tse-tung,  who  reached  his  73rd  birthday  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1966,  has  long  been  the  symbol  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
movement.  A  professional  Communist  since  the  Party  was 
formed  in  China  in  1921,  Mao  was  the  first  leader  of  a  major 
Asian  Communist  party  to  gain  his  place  without  official  back¬ 
ing  from  the  Soviets.  Indeed,  when  he  gained  power  at  Peking 
in  1949,  he  had  never  visited  Moscow,  spoke  no  Russian,  and 
had  had  little  personal  contact  with  the  Soviet  leaders. 

For  practical  reasons  Mao  Tse-tung  deferred  to  the  Soviet 
Communist  leader,  Joseph  Stalin.  But  after  Stalin’s  death  in 
1953,  Mao  began  to  view  his  own  position  as  senior  to  that 
of  Stalin’s  successors  in  Moscow.  During  the  1960’s  he  went  so 
far  as  to  call  the  Soviet  Communist  leaders  traitors  to  the 
cause  of  revolutionary  communism  (see  page  116).  And  the 
Chinese  Communists  consistently  gave  Mao  Tse-tung  an  hon¬ 
ored  place  in  a  new  quartet  of  Communist  heroes:  Marx, 
Engels,  Lenin,  and  Mao  Tse-tung,  with  Mao  the  only  living 
Communist  in  the  group. 

Mao  Tse-tung  served  as  Chairman  of  the  People’s  Repub¬ 
lic  of  China  from  1949  to  1959,  when  he  was  replaced  in  that 
position  by  Liu  Shao-chi.  He  continued  to  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  China,  a  post  he  assumed  in  1943. 
During  the  1960’s  the  Chinese  Communists  made  Mao  into  a 
national  hero  and  a  national  symbol.  Some  felt  that  he  had 
virtually  replaced  Confucius  as  the  symbol  of  Chinese  culture. 

Liu  Shao-chi,  born  in  1898,  succeeded  Mao  Tse-tung  as 
head  of  the  national  government  at  Peking  in  1959.  Liu  was  a 
member  of  the  first  group  of  young  Chinese  radicals  who  in 
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Mao  Tse-tung,  chairman  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party. 


Chou  En-lai,  chosen  Communist 
China's  premier  in  1949. 

Liu  Shao-chi,  chosen  chairman  of 
the  federal  government  in  1959. 


Chu  Teh,  former  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Communist  army. 


1920  journeyed  from  Shanghai  to  Moscow  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Comintern  —  the  Soviet-controlled  world-wide  associa¬ 
tion  of  Communist  parties.  He  was  acquainted  with  Mao  while 
both  were  students  in  the  World  War  I  years,  and  the  two 
men  worked  together  closely  during  and  after  World  War  II. 
At  that  period  Liu  was  generally  regarded  as  Mao’s  deputy 
and  the  second-ranking  individual  in  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party.  His  famous  essay,  How  To  Be  a  Good  Communist ,  was 
republished  at  Peking  in  1962  and  widely  studied  in  China  and 
elsewhere. 

Chief  foreign  affairs  expert  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  for  many  years  has  been  Chou  En-lai,  a  few  years 
younger  than  Mao.  He  has  had  far  more  experience  outside 
China  than  any  other  leader  at  Peking  today.  He  made  his 
debut  in  international  diplomacy  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
on  Indochina  in  1954  ( see  page  124 ) .  A  year  later  he  scored  a 
personal  success  at  the  first  Afro-Asian  conference  of  29 
newly  developing  nations  at  Bandung,  Indonesia.  Since  that 
time  Chou  En-lai  has  covered  more  air  miles  than  any  other 
Asian  diplomat.  He  has  made  several  trips  to  Africa  and  has 
visited  many  capitals  around  the  world,  except  in  Western 
Europe,  Latin  America,  and  North  America. 

Unlike  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Liu  Shao-chi,  Chou  En-lai’s 
family  background  is  scholar-gentry  (see  page  25).  He  joined 
the  Communist  Party  in  China  in  the  1920’s  and  has  been  a 
key  figure  in  the  Party  leadership  ever  since.  Chou  was  promi¬ 
nent  as  a  Communist  negotiator  when  the  United  States  at¬ 
tempted  to  mediate  in  the  Chinese  civil  war  (see  page  73).  In 
1949  he  became  Premier  of  the  Central  People’s  Government 
at  Peking,  the  chief  administrator  of  the  large  bureaucracy  that 
runs  mainland  China.  In  addition  to  this  post,  Chou  was  also 
Foreign  Minister  until  1958  and  has  remained  active  in  foreign 
affairs  during  the  1960’s. 

The  oldest  of  the  early  Chinese  Communist  leaders,  Mar¬ 
shal  Chu  Teh,  is  now  past  80.  He  was  trained  as  a  professional 
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soldier  and  had  an  early  career  as  an  officer  in  west  China. 
After  World  War  I  he  went  to  Western  Europe,  where  he  first 
learned  about  Marxism  and  joined  the  Communist  Party.  Chu 
Teh  became  associated  with  Mao  Tse-tung  in  1928,  and  in  the 
1930’s  the  two  men  planned  the  military  and  political  opera¬ 
tions  which  established  Communist  power  in  the  Chinese 
countryside  during  the  Japanese  invasion.  For  many  years  Chu 
was  commander  in  chief  of  the  Chinese  Communist  military 
forces.  He  became  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Central  People’s 
Government  at  Peking  in  1949.  He  left  that  post  10  years 
later  to  become  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
National  People’s  Congress,  mainland  China’s  “parliament.” 

The  Chinese  Communist  Party 

The  key  organization  directing  the  destiny  of  mainland 
China  is  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  which  grew  after  1949 
to  a  membership  of  more  than  17  million.  As  in  all  Communist- 
ruled  countries,  political  power  in  mainland  China  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  small  group  of  individuals  in  the  top  command 
posts.  The  Chinese  Communist  Party  is  similar  in  structure  to 
most  other  Communist  parties  in  the  world.  Its  organization 
may  be  compared  to  a  pyramid,  with  a  small  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  holding  power  at  the  top,  and  a  broad  and  expand¬ 
ing  network  of  subordinate  committees  below  them.  The  top 
Party  leaders,  including  those  mentioned  above,  have  nor¬ 
mally  held  many  interlocking  positions  in  the  major  power 
structures  of  Communist  China. 

At  the  top  of  the  Party  organization  is  the  Political  Bu¬ 
reau,  or  Politburo,  composed  —  until  the  “cultural  revolu¬ 
tion”  in  1966  ( see  page  141 )  —  of  17  members  and  6  alternate 
members.  Within  the  Politburo  was  the  Standing  Committee, 
whose  seven  members  were  the  most  powerful  individuals  in 
China.  The  Standing  Committee  was  headed  by  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  included  the  other  three  men  listed  above.  Beneath  the 
Politburo  is  the  Party’s  Central  Committee,  with  more  than 
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100  members  and  almost  the  same  number  of  alternate  mem¬ 
bers;  too  large  a  group  to  function  effectively,  it  meets  only 
irregularly.  The  Central  Committee  is  elected  by  the  National 
Party  Congress,  a  body  of  more  than  1,000  delegates  who  are 
in  turn  elected  indirectly  by  lower  Party  organizations.  From 
the  Communist  take-over  to  the  beginning  of  1967,  the 
National  Party  Congress  had  met  only  twice:  in  1956  and  1958. 

The  central  administration  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  also  includes  the  Secretariat,  which  coordinates  Party 
affairs  at  the  national  level,  and  the  Central  Control  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  enforces  discipline  at  lower  levels.  There  are  also 
several  departments  responsible  for  key  aspects  of  Party  work, 
such  as  military  affairs,  organization,  propaganda,  and  youth. 
A  special  department  carries  on  “united  front”  activities,  de¬ 
signed  to  mobilize  non-Party  people  to  carry  out  Communist 
programs.  In  recent  years  the  central  organs  of  the  Party  have 
also  played  an  important  role  in  directing  China’s  economic 
programs. 

Locally  the  Party  blankets  mainland  China  through  a 
series  of  subordinate  committees  —  regional,  provincial,  city, 
and  county.  At  the  lowest  level  the  Party  “cell”  is  responsible 
for  carrying  out  top  Party  directives  and  reporting  popular 
reaction.  The  entire  system  is  based,  according  to  the  Chinese 
Communists,  on  “democratic  centralism,”  a  guiding  principle 
in  all  Communist  systems.  Under  “democratic  centralism,” 
once  the  top  Party  leaders  have  made  a  decision,  it  is  no  longer 
open  to  discussion,  but  must  be  obeyed. 

The  People's  Liberation  Army 

Though  subordinate  to  the  Party,  the  military  forces  form 
a  major  power  group  on  mainland  China.  Officially  these 
forces  are  called  the  People’s  Liberation  Army,  although  the 
term,  as  used  by  the  Chinese  Communists,  includes  the  navy 
and  air  forces  as  well  as  the  army.  The  People’s  Liberation 
Army  has  military  duties  like  those  of  armed  forces  in  other 
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countries.  But  unlike  the  military  in  most  Western  countries, 
the  Chinese  forces  also  perform,  under  the  direction  of  the 
top  Party  command,  important  political  and  propaganda  func¬ 
tions  and  economic  production  tasks. 

Military  power  has  for  many  years  been  viewed  by  the 
leaders  of  Communist  China  as  a  tool  subject  to  Party  con¬ 
trol.  The  Chinese  forces  have  a  dual  chain  of  command.  In 
addition  to  the  military  hierarchy,  responsible  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  political  control  system  which  operates  at 
every  level  in  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  and  is  closely  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  Communist  Party.  At  the  top  level  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  command  systems  overlap  almost  completely, 
because  of  the  high  Party  standing  of  all  senior  military  offi¬ 
cers.  The  political  control  system  is  designed  to  insure  that 
the  People’s  Liberation  Army  carries  out  its  basic  political 
missions:  to  suppress  unrest,  and  to  serve  as  an  example  of 
unquestioned  obedience  to  the  Party. 

Communist  China  also  has  a  so-called  “people’s  militia” 
program,  intended  to  back  up  the  regular  army  by  providing 
some  degree  of  military  training  for  a  large  part  of  the  Chinese 
population.  It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  100  million 
people  are  involved  in  this  program,  although  few  of  these  are 
supplied  with  military  equipment  or  even  rifles. 

The  Government  of  Mainland  China 

Unlike  the  U.S.  government,  which  is  divided  into  legisla¬ 
tive,  executive,  and  judicial  branches,  the  Chinese  Communist 
system  is  a  single-party  dictatorship.  This  dictatorship  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  an  elite  composed  of  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  which  holds  all  key  posts  in  the  government  and  the 
armed  forces,  and  makes  all  policy  decisions.  Thus  the  Chinese 
Communist  system  —  like  the  Soviet  and  other  Communist 
regimes  —  is  based  on  two  interlocking  organizations :  the 
Party  and  the  government. 

In  its  constitution,  adopted  in  1954,  the  People’s  Republic 
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of  China  is  described  as  a  “people’s  democratic  state,  led  by 
the  working  class  and  based  on  the  alliance  of  workers  and 
peasants.”  According  to  the  Chinese  constitution,  all  citizens 
are  equal  before  the  law,  and  all  men  and  women  over  18,  with 
some  exceptions,  have  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  public 
office.  Further,  the  Chinese  constitution  guarantees  freedom 
of  speech,  assembly,  demonstration,  and  religious  belief.  In 
reality,  however,  these  guaranteed  rights  and  safeguards  are 
for  the  most  part  canceled  or  qualified  by  other  state  decrees 
and  laws.  In  short,  political  democracy,  as  we  understand  it  in 
the  West,  exists  in  China  in  name  only. 

Another  alleged  resemblance  to  democracy  is  a  system  of 
“elected”  assemblies.  Such  assemblies  exist  for  each  of  the 
provinces  and  other  regions  (see  page  101),  for  the  armed 
forces,  and  for  other  groups.  But  the  so-called  “elections”  are 
strictly  controlled  by  the  Communist  Party,  and  all  the  persons 
chosen  as  candidates  are  faithful  Party  followers. 

Under  the  constitution  the  Chairman  of  the  People’s  Re¬ 
public  of  China  is  the  chief  of  state  and  acts  ex  officio  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  armed  forces.  After  1959  this  office 
was  held  by  Liu  Shao-chi,  who  succeeded  Mao  Tse-tung. 

The  National  People’s  Congress  (not  to  be  confused  with 
the  National  Party  Congress),  defined  in  the  constitution  as 
“the  highest  organ  of  state  power,”  is  supposed  to  be  the  sole 
legislative  authority  in  mainland  China.  But  while  it  appears 
to  have  the  functions  of  a  Western  law-making  body,  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  Congress  are  only  nominal.  At  the  beginning  of 
1967  it  had  over  3,000  members,  “elected”  indirectly  on  the 
basis  of  proportional  representation.  Although  the  Congress 
is  required  to  meet  at  least  annually,  it  has  in  fact  convened 
only  at  irregular  intervals  since  1954.  Between  sessions  its 
“powers”  are  exercised  by  its  permanent  Standing  Committee. 

The  main  executive  organ  of  the  Chinese  government  at 
Peking  is  the  State  Council  (somewhat  similar  to  a  cabinet  in 
Western  countries).  The  State  Council  has  responsibility  for 
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supervising  all  important  aspects  of  government  administra¬ 
tion  at  both  national  and  local  levels,  including  preparation 
of  the  budget,  economic  plans,  and  legislation;  coordination 
of  the  work  of  government  agencies;  supervision  of  the  armed 
forces;  and  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  In  1966  the  Council 
included  some  60  ministers  and  chairmen  of  commissions. 

Beneath  the  central  government  there  are  three  levels  of 
local  government.  The  first  and  most  important  includes  the 
21  provinces  of  Communist  China,  corresponding  closely  to 
the  provinces  of  imperial  China  in  the  19th  century;  five 
“autonomous”  regions,  border  areas  inhabited  largely  by  non- 
Chinese  peoples;  and  the  two  major  municipalities  of  China, 
Peking  and  Shanghai.  The  “autonomous”  regions  include 
Tibet  (see  page  119),  Sinkiang,  Inner  Mongolia  (see  page 
126),  Kwangsi-Chuang,  *  and  Ningsia-Hui.*  On  the  second 
level  are  “autonomous”  districts;  counties  ( hsien );*  and  cities. 
On  the  third  are  smaller  administrative  areas,  and  towns.  In 
theory  all  these  units  enjoy  self-rule,  but  in  practice  they  are 
controlled  from  Peking  by  the  Communist  Party. 

The  Communist  regime  has  mobilized  China’s  manpower 
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and  resources  on  a  nationwide  scale,  and  brought  effective 
unity  to  mainland  China  for  the  first  time  in  decades.  But  it 
has  many  problems.  One  is  the  vast  geographical  extent  of 
mainland  China,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  any  central  gov¬ 
ernment  to  exercise  effective  control.  Another  is  friction  with 
non-Chinese  elements  in  the  population  (Tibetans,  Mongols, 
Kazakhs,  and  others).  The  massive  size  of  the  government 
bureaucracy  gives  rise  to  inefficiency.  And  the  changing  com¬ 
position  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  —  the  influx  of  new, 
younger  people  who  have  not  had  the  same  sort  of  “revolu¬ 
tionary”  political  experience  as  the  senior  members  —  has  led 
to  serious  concern  on  the  part  of  the  top  leaders.  But  perhaps 
the  biggest  problem  confronting  the  Chinese  Communists  is 
still  China  itself:  a  primitive  land,  overpopulated  and  unable 
to  produce  enough  of  the  essential  economic  goods. 


Economic  Reforms 

The  economic  goal  of  the  Chinese  Communists  is  to  trans¬ 
form  China  from  an  underdeveloped  agricultural  country  into 
a  modern  industrial  power.  They  have  made  some  significant 
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advances,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  Estimating  Commu¬ 
nist  China’s  economic  development  is  made  very  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  since  1959  there  has  been  a  virtual  blackout  of 
economic  news  from  the  mainland. 

In  1949,  when  the  Communists  seized  power,  the  Chinese 
economy  was  sorely  in  need  of  reconstruction.  As  it  had  been 
for  centuries,  China  was  a  land  of  poverty,  high  infant  mortal¬ 
ity,  inadequate  diet,  primitive  sanitation,  and  unceasing  toil  in 
the  fields.  The  years  of  civil  war  and  the  Japanese  invasion 
had  made  conditions  even  worse.  Currency  was  critically  in¬ 
flated;  business  and  trade,  disrupted;  transportation,  chaotic; 
production,  disorganized;  and  national  economic  planning, 
nonexistent.  Manchuria,  the  major  mainland  base  developed 
by  the  Japanese,  had  been  crippled  by  the  Soviet  removal  of 
machinery  and  equipment  (see  page  72)  and  by  local  Chinese 
looting.  And  industrial  production  in  the  rest  of  China  was 
at  its  lowest  ebb. 

From  1950  through  1952  the  Chinese  Communists  set 
about  rehabilitating  the  economy.  They  restored  agricultural 
and  industrial  production,  repaired  the  transport  system,  and 
revived  trade.  Inflation  was  curbed,  and  finances  were  stabi¬ 
lized  through  revision  of  the  banking  and  currency  system.  In 
late  1952  Peking  announced  that  basic  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  output  had  been  restored  to  pre-1949  levels. 

Among  major  economic  reforms  of  this  period  was  the 
abolition  of  the  traditional  form  of  land  ownership  in  the 
countryside.  By  1952,  according  to  their  own  sources,  the 
Communists  had  taken  about  45  per  cent  of  all  the  land  under 
cultivation  from  the  landlords.  Farm  tools,  animals,  and  grain 
were  also  seized.  Out  of  this  confiscated  land,  peasants  and 
farm  laborers  were  given  small  farms.  Behind  these  changes 
was  an  immense  social  revolution,  carried  out  with  ruthless 
violence.  Communist  Party  workers  arrived  in  the  villages 
and  roused  the  peasants  to  denounce  the  landlords  as  oppres¬ 
sors.  Hatred  of  the  landlords  was  whipped  up,  and  many  of 
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them  were  executed.  Estimates  of  the  number  of  landlords 
killed  during  the  land-reform  movement  run  to  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands. 

In  1953  the  Chinese  Communists  launched  their  first  Five- 
Year  Plan.  Their  objective  was  to  set  up  long-term  economic 
development  plans.  Copying  the  methods  used  in  the  Soviet 
Union  a  generation  earlier,  they  established  a  command-type 
system  under  which  the  allocation  of  all  labor,  resources,  and 
capital  was  planned  and  centrally  controlled  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Peking  hoped  to  be  as  successful  as  the  Soviets  had  been 
in  achieving  a  high  rate  of  national  economic  growth.  Con¬ 
centrating  on  heavy  industry,  the  Chinese  Communists  made 
major  advances  in  electric  power  output  and  in  production  of 
coal,  iron  ore,  and  steel. 

In  agriculture  the  Peking  regime  now  began  a  program  to 
take  away  from  the  peasants  the  land  they  had  been  “given” 
during  the  land  reform  period!  This  was  done  by  stages.  First 
the  peasants  were  persuaded,  and  if  necessary  forced,  to  join 
“mutual  aid  teams.”  These  teams  pooled  labor,  draft  animals, 
and  tools.  The  next  step  was  to  organize  the  peasants  into  co- 
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operatives  in  which  the  land,  although  still  individually  owned, 
was  worked  in  common.  The  cooperatives  paid  the  peasants 
for  the  use  of  their  land  and  also  for  their  labor.  This  step  met 
with  considerable  resistance  from  the  peasants,  but  propa¬ 
ganda,  persuasion,  and  force  overcame  their  opposition. 

Once  organized  in  cooperative  farms,  the  peasants  were 
forced  to  give  up  their  land  to  the  farms.  The  cooperatives 
were  “collectivized.”  The  peasants  ceased  to  own  land  as  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  farm  owned  it.  Farm  work  and  marketing  were 
controlled  by  officials  who  were  Communists  or  under  Com¬ 
munist  orders. 

Despite  serious  natural  disasters  ( droughts  and  floods )  in 
late  1956,  Peking’s  first  Five-Year  Plan  was  generally  a  success. 
Significant  economic  expansion  had  begun.  China’s  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  was  increasing  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
about  7  or  8  per  cent,  a  rate  as  high  as  that  attained  by  any 
other  important  underdeveloped  country.  Economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  from  the  Soviet  Union  was  very  important  for 
the  construction  of  key  industrial  plants  during  this  period. 

The  "Great  Leap  Forward" 

When  the  Chinese  Communists  launched  their  second 
Five-Year  Plan  in  1958,  they  predicted  that  industry  would 
spearhead  national  economic  development.  They  hoped  to 
move  with  full  steam  ahead.  But  problems  caused  by  lack  of 
incentives  on  the  part  of  the  workers  and  by  shortage  of  funds 
were  growing.  In  May,  1958,  Liu  Shao-chi  called  for  drastically 
new  policies.  The  new  Chinese  strategy,  later  labeled  the 
“Great  Leap  Forward,”  was  based  on  mass  mobilization  of 
rural  labor  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  It  marked  a  sharp  de¬ 
parture  both  from  the  Soviet  model  and  from  Chinese  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  1953—1957  period. 

Peking  pressed  its  mobilization  program  still  further 
through  the  “people’s  commune”  system,  launched  in  August, 
1958.  This  drastic  step  changed  the  life  of  the  entire  Chinese 
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Wheat,  north  China's  leading  grain  crop,  is  harvested  near  Singtai.  Se¬ 
vere  food  shortages  have  forced  Red  China  to  buy  wheat  from  the  West. 

countryside.  In  essence,  the  communes  consisted  of  a  number 
of  farm  cooperatives  combined  and  given  collective  responsi¬ 
bility  for  new  programs  of  agricultural  improvement  and  local 
industrialization.  The  communes  were  designed  to  provide 
local  planning  units  large  enough  to  be  efficient  but  still  small 
enough  to  be  responsive  to  local  conditions  in  the  countryside. 
Each  one  was  organized  along  military  lines.  Squads  of  peas¬ 
ants  were  sent  to  toil  daily  in  the  fields,  where  they  were 
worked  to  exhaustion.  Households  were  broken  up,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  communal  mode  of  living. 
Many  Western  observers  viewed  the  program  as  only  a  new 
stage  in  Peking’s  mass  enslavement  of  the  Chinese  population. 

By  1959  major  difficulties  had  become  apparent.  Produc¬ 
tion  targets  had  to  be  cut  back,  and  plans  revised  downward. 
Peking  now  showed  renewed  awareness  that  agriculture,  which 
had  grown  only  very  slowly,  remained  the  foundation  of  the 
Chinese  economy.  Three  successive  years  (1959—1961)  of  severe 
natural  disasters  in  China  led  to  widespread  crop  failures  and 
serious  food  shortages.  Planning  errors  and  inefficient  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  communes  made  things  worse.  Also  contributing 
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to  the  farm  problem  were  peasant  discontent  and  resistance. 
Industrial  troubles  were  aggravated  by  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  technicians  and  aid,  following  disagreement  between 
the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  parties  (see  page  116).  In 

1961  China’s  gross  national  product  —  a  term  meaning  the 
total  value  of  all  the  goods  and  services  a  country  produces  — 
fell  by  perhaps  30  per  cent,  and  Peking  hastily  retreated  from 
the  expansive  policies  of  the  Great  Leap  period. 

Economic  Retrenchment 

After  the  Great  Leap,  Peking  was  forced  to  give  agricul¬ 
ture  priority  over  industry.  Further  industrialization,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  leaders  said,  could  only  be  undertaken  if  agricultural 
output  were  substantially  increased.  Economic  goals  were  low¬ 
ered,  as  the  Communists  attempted  to  stabilize  the  situation 
and  to  bring  theory  into  line  with  reality.  The  chemical  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  other  industries  serving  agriculture  were  favored. 
More  attention  was  given  to  irrigation  and  water  conservation 
programs  and  to  improvement  of  agricultural  techniques.  The 
communes  were  converted  into  smaller  “production  brigades,” 
and  the  peasants  were  permitted  to  have  tiny  private  plots  to 
work  in  their  spare  time.  Here  they  could  grow  food  for  them¬ 
selves,  or  to  sell  at  any  price  they  could  get  on  the  “open 
market.” 

By  the  end  of  1962  Western  observers  estimated  that 
mainland  China  had  come  through  the  worst  of  a  severe  crisis 
created  by  unrealistic  planning,  by  substantial  peasant  resis¬ 
tance,  and  by  China’s  enduring  enemy,  the  weather.  Some 
thought,  however,  that  the  Great  Leap  Forward  had  set  China’s 
economy  back  by  several  years.  The  attempted  Great  Leap 
Forward,  they  said,  had  actually  turned  into  a  “Great  Leap 
Backward.”  Since  the  failure  of  that  program  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  have  been  forced  to  supplement  their  food  production 
with  annual  purchases  of  grain  from  abroad.  Beginning  in 

1962  they  have  had  to  spend  up  to  $500  million  a  year  for 
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this  purpose.  In  the  1965-1966  crop  year  they  bought  6.3  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  foreign  wheat,  mostly  from  Canada  and  Australia. 

In  January,  1966,  the  Chinese  Communists  announced  a 
third  Five-Year  Plan  calling  for  continued  concentration  on 
agricultural  growth.  They  have  not  been  releasing  systematic 
economic  statistics,  however,  and  Western  figures  on  mainland 
China’s  economy  are  at  best  rough  guesses.  Experts  in  the  West 
believed  food  production  in  China  in  1966  had  dropped,  al¬ 
though  no  serious  food  shortage  was  apparent.  Peking  itself 
claimed  that  China’s  iron  and  steel  industry  was  making  steady 
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progress.  Western  analysts  tended  to  agree  that  China’s  in¬ 
dustries  —  notably  coal,  iron,  steel,  chemical  fertilizer,  and  oil 
—  had  made  some  gains  in  1966,  and  also  that  its  foreign  trade 
had  showed  important  increases.  A  visiting  Japanese  expert 
estimated  that  mainland  China’s  industry  was  roughly  10  to 
15  years  behind  that  of  Japan  or  other  modern  industrialized 
nations.  According  to  a  study  by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  U.S.  Congress  (March,  1967),  the  Chinese  economy 
had  lost  ground  in  the  1960’s,  and  the  chances  of  improvement 
in  the  near  future  were  regarded  as  poor. 

Social  Change  in  Communist  China 

While  many  Western  scholars  have  given  their  attention 
to  the  economy  of  mainland  China,  relatively  few  have  studied 
social  change  in  that  country.  Yet  it  is  perhaps  the  social  di¬ 
mension  of  the  Communist  upheaval  in  China  which  most 
clearly  distinguishes  this  revolution  from  the  revolution  of 
1911-1912,  which  was  essentially  a  military  coup,  or  from  that 
of  1927—1928,  which  was  primarily  a  political,  or  nationalist, 
upsurge.  If  a  19th-century  Chinese  had  suddenly  been  moved 
back  to  live  in  the  17th  century,  he  might  not  have  had  many 
surprises.  But  a  Chinese  who  left  his  native  land  as  recently  as 
the  late  1940’s  might  now  have  great  difficulty,  if  he  returned 
home,  in  adjusting  to  many  radically  altered  patterns  of  living 
and  working. 

The  traditional  Chinese  family  system  (see  page  24)  has 
been  smashed.  The  status  of  women  has  also  changed  radically, 
mainly  because  of  new  work  opportunities  for  women  in  Com¬ 
munist  China.  Because  many  Chinese  women  have  now  for  the 
first  time  become  economically  independent,  they  have  also 
gained  a  measure  of  social  independence  unknown  in  tradi¬ 
tional  China. 

Traditional  China  was  for  centuries  a  country  of  two 
educational  extremes:  the  scholar-gentry  (see  page  25)  who 
administered  the  country  were  highly  educated,  but  90  per  cent 
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of  the  mass  of  the  people  were  illiterate.  Although  this  situa¬ 
tion  changed  markedly  in  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century, 
the  Communists  have  greatly  accelerated  educational  reform. 
Substantial  resources  have  been  allocated  to  the  support  and 
expansion  of  schools.  Roughly  80  per  cent  of  mainland  China’s 
children  attend  primary  school,  reportedly  the  highest  pro¬ 
portion  for  any  country  in  Asia,  except  Japan. 

The  status  of  organized  religion  in  Communist  China  has 
been  ambiguous.  While  the  Communists  themselves  are  athe¬ 
ists,  they  have  generally  taken  the  position  that  religion  cannot 
be  wiped  out  overnight.  Christian  churches  in  China  were 
particularly  suspect,  as  the  Communists  regarded  Christian 
missionary  activity,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  as  a 
tool  of  Western  “imperialism.”  Many  missionaries  were  jailed 
or  expelled  from  the  country,  a  few  were  executed.  Some 
Christian  worship  has  been  permitted  in  China,  but  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Christians  must  be  willing  to  collaborate  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party. 

Geology  students  at  Peking  University  work  at  their  microscopes.  To 
speed  national  development,  the  regime  encourages  the  study  of  science. 
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The  traditional  religions  of  China  —  Confucianism,  Bud¬ 
dhism,  and  Taoism  —  were  not  tightly  organized,  and  could 
not  offer  a  serious  challenge  to  the  Communists.  In  Tibet, 
where  Lamaist  Buddhism  had  substantial  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  power,  the  situation  was  different;  there  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  took  stern,  often  violent,  measures  to  break  its  strength 
(see  page  119).  But  elsewhere  in  mainland  China  the  Commu¬ 
nist  regime  has  in  fact  given  outward  deference  and  even  offi¬ 
cial  sponsorship  to  Buddhist  and  Mohammedan  groups.  This 
policy,  however,  is  designed  to  impress  countries  outside  China 
where  there  are  important  numbers  of  Buddhists  ( as  in  Burma ) 
or  of  Moslems  (as  in  Pakistan). 

The  Scientific  Revolution 

The  Chinese  Communists  consider  scientific  manpower  a 
key  factor  in  economic  development  and  military  technology, 
and  they  have  placed  great  emphasis  on  scientific  and  engi¬ 
neering  training.  During  1949-1963,  for  example,  of  the  nearly 
1.2  million  students  who  were  graduated  from  colleges  and 
universities  in  China,  roughly  33  per  cent  were  in  engineering. 
Other  substantial  groups  were  in  the  medical  sciences,  agricul¬ 
ture  and  forestry,  and  natural  sciences. 

In  science,  as  in  many  other  areas,  the  Communist  regime 
has  created  new  channels  for  training  and  employing  women. 
They  now  comprise  roughly  one  fifth  of  the  professional  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  leading  research  academies  at  Peking.  An  em¬ 
phasis  on  science  in  mass  education  has  also  been  apparent. 
Since  1949  there  has  been  an  unprecedented  effort  to  give 
simplified  scientific  information,  on  personal  hygiene  and  public 
health,  for  example,  to  the  people  and  to  raise  the  level  of 
popular  understanding  of  the  importance  of  science  and  tech¬ 
nology.  Peking’s  planning  has  spurred  progress  in  some  fields 
of  scientific  endeavor  which  are  totally  new  in  China,  such  as 
nuclear  physics,  jet  propulsion,  electronic  computers,  geo¬ 
physics,  and  automation. 
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Chapter  6  — STUDY  AIDS 

Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  Why  is  information  about  Communist  China  so  difficult  to  obtain? 

2.  Why  do  the  Chinese  Communists  use  the  term  “people’s  democracy” 
to  describe  their  totalitarian  regime? 

3.  Why  did  the  communes  fail? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

Political  Bureau  autonomous  region  “Great  Leap  Forward” 

“Thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung”  State  Council  “democratic  centralism” 

people’s  militia  commune  gross  national  product 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  Name  and  describe  the  careers  of  the  four  men  who  were  the  leaders 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  revolution  in  1949. 

2.  How  is  the  Chinese  Communist  government  organized? 

3.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Communist  Party  to  the  government? 

4.  How  have  the  Communists  tried  to  increase  agricultural  production? 
Were  communes  effective  in  this  regard? 

5.  What  progress  is  China  making  in  education  and  science? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Discuss,  giving  examples:  Many  of  China’s  major  problems  today  are 
the  same  ones  which  have  plagued  China  throughout  its  history. 

2.  Write  a  report  explaining  how  the  Communists  have  changed  the 
basic  way  of  life  of  the  Chinese  people. 

3.  Compare  the  life  of  a  Chinese  peasant  today  with  that  of  500  years 
ago.  How  has  it  changed? 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books 

Adams,  Ruth,  ed.,  Contemporary  China.  Vintage,  1966. 

Buss,  C.  A.,  The  People’s  Republic  of  China.  Van  Nostrand,  1962. 
Eckstein,  Alexander,  Communist  China’s  Growth  and  Foreign  Trade: 
Implications  for  U.S.  Policy.  McGraw-Hill,  1966. 

Other  Books 

Klatt,  Werner,  ed.,  The  Chinese  Model:  A  Political,  Economic,  and 
Social  Survey.  Oxford  Univ.,  1965. 

Lewis,  J.  W.,  ed.,  Major  Doctrines  of  Communist  China.  Norton,  1964. 
Schram,  Stuart,  Mao  Tse-tung.  Simon  and  Schuster,  1967. 

Articles 

National  Briefing  on  China  (special  issue),  Part  III:  “China  Confronts 
Herself,”  Diplomat,  Sept.,  1966. 

“What  the  U.S.  Knows  About  Red  China  Today,”  Time,  May  20,  1966. 
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CHAPTER  7 


Communist  China  and 

World  Politics 


Aggression  in  Korea,  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  India, 
and  other  Asian  lands  has  shown  China's  aim  to  spread 
communism  by  force.  On  the  brink  of  becoming  a  major 
nuclear  power,  the  Chinese  now  call  for  "people's  wars" 
with  growing  fervor.  They  have  challenged  even  their 
fellow  Communist  giant,  and  former  ally,  Soviet  Russia. 


SINCE  1949,  when  the  Communists  seized  control  of  main¬ 
land  China,  Western  observers  have  speculated  that  devel¬ 
opments  there  might  one  day  lead  to  a  radical  shift  in  the 
world  balance  of  power.  Today,  with  the  Chinese  Communists 
well  on  their  way  to  possessing  an  effective  nuclear  weapons 
system,  it  is  clear  that  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  is  at 
the  heart  of  a  difficult  set  of  international  readjustments. 

Communist  China's  International  Goals 

Peking’s  primary  objective  is  to  make  mainland  China 
into  a  nuclear  power.  At  the  same  time  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  hope  to  bring  about  a  realignment  in  the  international 
power  system.  They  resent  the  ability  of  the  two  “superpow¬ 
ers,”  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  to  act  to  block 
Communist  China’s  policies.  Through  the  possession  of  nu- 
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clear  weapons,  China  feels  it  would  gain  not  only  military 
protection  but  a  better  bargaining  position  in  world  affairs. 

China  possesses  many  qualifications  to  back  up  its  power 
ambitions,  but  it  has  some  critical  weaknesses,  too.  In  terms  of 
area  and  population,  mainland  China  has  the  potential  to  be 
a  major  power.  In  the  natural  resources  necessary  for  indus¬ 
trialization,  China  is  also  rich.  Yet  Chinese  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  to  date  has  been  limited  by  many  factors:  an  inadequate 
transportation  network,  difficulties  in  national  economic  plan¬ 
ning,  and  economic  policy  disputes.  China’s  energies  have  also 
been  diverted  away  from  domestic  development  by  the  de¬ 
mands  of  an  aggressive  foreign  policy  and  by  ventures  such 
as  Chinese  participation  in  the  Korean  War  ( see  page  121 ) . 

Mainland  China  is  far  from  as  strong  militarily  as  the  U.S. 
or  the  U.S.S.R.  But  the  People’s  Liberation  Army,  with  some 
2.7  million  men,  is  the  strongest  military  force  in  Asia.  The 
Chinese  Communist  air  force,  intended  primarily  for  defen¬ 
sive  action,  includes  an  estimated  2,500  aircraft,  mostly  jets. 
The  navy,  designed  largely  for  coastal  defense,  is  the  least 
important  of  mainland  China’s  armed  services;  but  it  includes 
submarines,  some  equipped  with  missile  launchers,  which  are  a 
potential  source  of  strength. 

The  Chinese  Communist  program  to  develop  nuclear  wea¬ 
pons  began  in  the  mid-1950’s.  Direct  Soviet  aid,  starting  at  that 
time  and  continuing  on  a  large  scale  until  1960,  did  much  to 
speed  the  project.  The  Chinese  carried  out  their  first  nuclear 
detonation  in  October,  1964;  a  second  in  May,  1965;  and  a 
third  in  May,  1966.  The  first  and  second  tests  involved  ex¬ 
plosions  roughly  the  size  of  the  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima 
in  1945,  but  the  third  test  was  much  larger.  In  October,  1966, 
the  Chinese  landed  a  missile  carrying  a  nuclear  warhead  on  a 
target  400  miles  away.  In  announcing  the  test,  Peking  stated 
that  “at  no  time  and  in  no  circumstances  will  China  be  the 
first  to  use  nuclear  weapons’’  and  repeated  its  intention  to 
“carry  on  an  unswerving  struggle”  aimed  at  “completely  pro- 
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hibiting  and  thoroughly  destroying”  such  weapons. 

In  December,  1966,  the  Chinese  Communists  exploded  a 
fifth  nuclear  device.  Then,  in  June,  1967,  they  scored  a  ma¬ 
jor  breakthrough  with  the  explosion  of  their  first  hydrogen 
bomb.  This  development  made  clear  Peking’s  rapid  progress 
and  its  determination  to  have  a  nuclear  weapons  system  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  U.S.  experts  speculated  that  Communist 
China  might  next  test  an  intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 

The  Doctrine  of  "People's  War" 

The  Chinese  Communist  leaders  are  strongly  influenced 
in  their  view  of  the  outside  world  by  their  past  experience  and 
by  their  political  doctrine.  In  September,  1965,  Lin  Piao,* 
minister  of  national  defense  at  Peking  and  a  top-ranking  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  ( see  page  143 ) ,  issued  a 
statement  outlining  long-range  Chinese  Communist  policy. 

In  this  statement,  called  “Long  Live  the  Victory  of  Peo¬ 
ple’s  War,”  Lin  said  that  the  military  strategy  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
is  of  “universal  practical  importance  for  present  revolutionary 
struggles.”  Mao’s  strategy,  developed  many  years  ago,  holds 
that  revolutionary  (that  is,  Communist)  bases  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  rural  areas  so  that  the  cities  can  be  encircled  from 
the  countryside.  This  formula  was  designed  for  use  within 
China.  Lin  Piao  argued  that  Communist  victory  now  depends 
on  applying  Mao’s  strategy  to  the  world. 

According  to  Lin,  revolutionary  leaders  in  Asian,  African, 
and  Latin  American  countries  —  “rural”  areas  of  the  world  — 
should  wage  the  type  of  “people’s  war”  which  the  Chinese 
Communists  fought  to  gain  power  in  China.  As  these  Commu¬ 
nist-led  struggles  develop,  Lin  said,  the  so-called  “urban”  areas 
of  Western  Europe  and  North  America,  despite  superior  in¬ 
dustrial  and  military  strength,  could  gradually  be  encircled 
and  overcome. 

Lin  Piao’s  statement  on  “people’s  war”  attracted  wide¬ 
spread  attention,  particularly  in  the  United  States.  It  presented 
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In  his  1965  statement,  Lin  Piao  (right)  called  for  Communists  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries  to  carry  out  the  same  type  of  "people's  war" 
by  which  Mao  and  the  Chinese  Communists  came  to  power  in  China. 

Mao  Tse-tung  as  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  world  Commu¬ 
nist  revolution.  It  also  said  that  the  revolution  was  now  to  be 
conducted  along  lines  quite  different  from  the  traditional 
Marxist-Leninist  ones  followed  by  the  Soviet  Communists. 

The  Sino-Soviet  Quarrel 

During  a  period  of  less  than  20  years  relations  between 
the  two  leading  Communist  countries  have  gone  from  friend¬ 
ship  to  distrust  and  hostility.  The  speed  of  this  transition  has 
surprised  many  who  were  accustomed  to  think  of  world  com¬ 
munism  as  a  unified  movement,  centrally  controlled  by  the 
Soviets.  When  Stalin  was  alive,  all  Communist  parties  were 
dominated  by  Moscow,  and  world  Communist  strategy  was 
dictated  by  Soviet  leaders.  This  situation  has  now  changed 
drastically,  and  Peking  views  the  Soviet  leaders  as  “traitors” 
to  the  cause  of  international  Communist  revolution. 

When  the  Communists  gained  control  of  China  in  1949, 
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the  U.S.S.R.  hailed  their  victory.  Soviet  leaders  foresaw  an 
immense  spread  of  Communist  power  throughout  the  world, 
with  Moscow  at  the  center  of  that  movement.  Stalin  expected 
the  Chinese  Communists  to  be  obedient  allies  of  the  Soviets. 

Mao  Tse-tung  made  his  first  trip  to  Moscow  in  the  winter 
of  1949.  His  negotiations  with  Stalin  led  to  a  Sino-Soviet 
treaty  in  February,  1950.  This  was  a  30-year  military  pact 
under  which  each  nation  promised  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
other  if  attacked  by  Japan  “or  any  state  allied  with  it”  (mean¬ 
ing  the  United  States). 

The  new  alliance  was  soon  subjected  to  the  strain  of  the 
Korean  War,  which  began  in  the  summer  of  1950  (see  page 
121 ) .  This  conflict  was  really  launched  by  Soviet  Russia,  which 
directed  the  Communist  regime  of  North  Korea  to  attack 
South  Korea.  But  because  the  Soviets  were  not  openly  involved, 
China  had  to  do  most  of  the  fighting  to  save  North  Korea  for 
the  Communist  bloc.  The  Sino-Soviet  military  alliance  pro¬ 
vided  crucial  support  for  Peking  during  that  bloody  encounter. 

Stalin’s  death  and  the  end  of  the  Korean  War  in  1953 
opened  a  new  phase  in  Moscow-Peking  relations.  For  a  time 
the  new  Soviet  leaders,  aware  of  the  importance  of  keeping 
China  as  their  principal  ally  in  Asia,  showed  more  flexibility 
than  had  been  apparent  under  Stalin.  They  seemed  more  will¬ 
ing  to  compromise,  and  to  expand  their  aid  to  the  Chinese. 

For  several  reasons,  however,  friction  between  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  increased  after  the  mid-1950’s.  China  called 
for  more  aggressive  Communist  policies  both  in  Asia  and 
throughout  the  world.  But  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev* 
emphasized  “peaceful  co-existence”  with  the  West.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  doctrine  of  “peaceful  co-existence,”  the  victory  of 
world  communism  can  be  achieved  by  other  means  —  economic 
competition,  propaganda,  limited  warfare  —  than  an  all-out 
nuclear  conflict.  The  Chinese  were  particularly  displeased  at 
the  Soviet  refusal  to  give  direct  support  to  their  claims  to 
Taiwan  and  to  supply  them  with  massive  military,  economic, 
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and  technical  aid.  In  1960  relations  became  so  strained  that  the 
Soviets  withdrew  their  technicians  from  China  and  cut  off 
practically  all  their  aid  to  that  country.  As  a  result  Chinese 
production  fell  off  badly. 

After  1960  the  Chinese  Communists  took  a  line  of  action 
throughout  the  world  that  differed  from  that  of  Moscow,  and 
they  became  steadily  more  hostile  to  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party.  Mao  Tse-tung  explicitly  rejected  Moscow’s 
leadership  of  the  Communist  bloc  and  denied  the  soundness 
of  “peaceful  coexistence.”  The  Chinese  took  the  extreme  line 
that  the  Communists  should  strive  for  continuing  violent 
revolution  throughout  the  world.  Peking  seemed  less  con¬ 
cerned  than  Moscow  with  the  military  risks  involved  in  such 
a  strategy.  In  1960  and  again  in  1961  Communist  China  sent 
representatives  to  major  Communist  meetings  in  Moscow,  but 
the  gulf  separating  Mao  and  the  Soviet  leaders  remained. 

The  Peking-Moscow  split  was  pointed  up  in  1962  by  the 
Sino-Indian  border  dispute  (see  page  136)  and  the  Cuban 
crisis.  In  the  autumn  of  1962  the  Soviet  Union  secretly  in¬ 
stalled  ballistic  missiles  on  the  Communist-ruled  island  of 
Cuba,  90  miles  off  the  Florida  coast.  When  U.S.  President 
Kennedy  forced  a  showdown  and  demanded  that  the  weapons 
be  withdrawn,  the  Soviets  removed  them.  China  denounced 
this  action,  calling  the  Soviets  “revisionists”  who  were  afraid 
to  face  up  to  the  United  States  and  had  betrayed  Marxist  prin¬ 
ciples.  At  the  end  of  1962  Peking  launched  a  new  series  of 
violent  propaganda  attacks  on  the  Soviet  leaders.  After  that 
time  there  was  no  major  change  in  the  ideological  positions  of 
the  two  major  Communist  parties,  and  a  violent  war  of  insults 
and  accusations  continued. 

The  antagonisms  were  intensified  in  the  summer  of  1963 
when  the  U.S.,  U.S.S.R.,  and  Great  Britain  signed  a  treaty 
banning  nuclear  testing  in  the  air,  underwater,  and  in  outer 
space  (but  not  underground).  This  was  the  first  significant 
agreement  to  emerge  from  the  long  years  of  negotiations  on 
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arms  control.  Communist  China,  like  France,  was  not  bound 
by  either  the  treaty  or  its  spirit  of  compromise.  Peking  at  once 
condemned  the  treaty  as  a  fraudulent  arrangement  likely  to 
give  rise  to  a  “false  sense  of  security.” 

Communist  China  and  Tibet 

The  aim  of  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  was  to  extend 
their  control  over  not  only  the  historical  provinces  of  China 
but  also  the  outlying  regions  of  Manchuria,  Inner  Mongolia, 
Sinkiang,  and  Tibet.  The  first  three  of  these  areas  fell  under 
Communist  control  during  the  civil  war.  Peking’s  seizure  of 
Tibet,  however,  attracted  more  international  attention. 

Tibet,  a  remote  land  along  the  western  borders  of  China 
proper,  was  a  part  of  the  Chinese  empire  under  the  Manchus. 
The  fabled  home  of  a  distinctive  Buddhist  society,  Tibet  is 
perched  on  the  roof  of  the  world  at  an  elevation  which  aver¬ 
ages  13,000  feet  or  even  higher.  Until  the  early  20th  century 
only  a  few  white  men  penetrated  the  passes  of  the  Himalayan 
Mountains  to  reach  Tibet. 

After  China  became  a  republic  in  1912,  Tibet  virtually 
ruled  itself  for  years.  In  theory  the  area  was  controlled  by 
Nationalist  China,  but  in  fact  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  little  power 
there.  The  British,  because  of  their  position  in  India,  retained 
an  interest  in  Tibet  and  tried  to  preserve  its  autonomy. 

Late  in  1950  Chinese  Communist  military  forces  began  to 
move  into  Tibet.  They  occupied  Lhasa,*  the  capital.  Under  a 
pact  signed  in  1951  the  Communists  forced  the  Dalai  Lama,* 
the  god-king  of  Tibet,  to  accept  Chinese  “protection,”  in  re¬ 
turn  for  their  promise  to  respect  Tibet’s  autonomy. 

Then  the  Communists  set  to  work  to  make  Tibet  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  They  confronted 
many  problems,  notably  the  distances  separating  Tibet  from 
the  centers  of  Communist  power  in  China,  and  the  traditional 
antagonism  which  the  Tibetans  felt  for  the  Chinese.  During 
the  1950’s  the  Communists  built  roads  to  Lhasa  and  other 
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Perched  on  a  mountain  peak,  the  Potala,  or  great  palace  of 
the  Dalai  Lama,  overlooks  the  city  of  Lhasa,  capital  of  Tibet. 


Tibetan  cities,  constructed  airfields,  and  moved  many  Chinese 
into  the  area.  Simultaneously  they  began  to  “reform”  Tibetan 
culture.  They  attacked  the  traditional  religion  of  Tibet,  a  form 
of  Buddhism  known  as  Lamaism,  and  they  began  to  reorganize 
Tibet’s  economic  and  social  life  along  Communist  lines.  Agri¬ 
culture  and  grazing  were  brought  under  government  control; 
the  large  estates  of  the  many  Lamaist  monasteries  were  con¬ 
fiscated;  traditional  patterns  of  life  were  upset. 

Local  revolts  in  Tibet  in  1959  soon  led  to  a  major  uprising 
against  Chinese  authority.  When  the  Communists  invited  the 
Dalai  Lama  to  come  to  their  headquarters  in  Lhasa,  many 
Tibetans,  fearing  that  he  might  be  seized,  rebelled.  The  Com¬ 
munists,  with  their  superior  military  power,  soon  crushed  the 
revolt.  The  Dalai  Lama  and  his  retainers,  however,  succeeded 
in  escaping  to  India.  They  charged  that  about  90,000  Tibetans 
had  been  killed  during  the  revolt.  The  Indian  government  per¬ 
mitted  the  Dalai  Lama  and  many  Tibetan  refugees  to  settle  in 
India,  an  action  viewed  by  Peking  as  unfriendly  to  Communist 
China.  The  brutal  suppression  of  the  Tibetan  revolt  shocked 
the  world,  especially  the  non-Communist  countries  of  Asia. 
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Mainland  China  and  Taiwan 

The  Chinese  Communists  regard  Taiwan,  the  island  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Chinese  Nationalist  government,  as  a  province 
of  China  which  is  “not  yet  liberated.”  They  have  repeatedly 
stressed  their  long-range  intention  to  make  that  island  a  part 
of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  and  they  consider  this  a 
domestic,  not  an  international,  issue.  U.S.  military  power  now 
prevents  the  Chinese  Communists  from  taking  action  against 
Taiwan.  But  Peking’s  consistent  refusal  to  compromise  on  the 
point  that  the  island  must  rightfully  come  under  the  rule  of 
the  mainland  blocks  any  accommodation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Chinese  Communist  government. 

The  Korean  War 

There  are  two  areas  in  East  Asia  which  Communist  China 
regards  as  “buffer  zones”  essential  to  its  national  security. 
These  are  Vietnam  (see  page  123)  and  Korea.  Both  lie  adjacent 
to  the  Chinese  mainland,  Vietnam  along  the  coast  on  the 
south,  the  peninsula  of  Korea  to  the  northeast.  In  both  places 
Communist  China  has  been  involved,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
intermittent  war  against  the  West  since  1950.  In  both  areas, 
also,  China  has  at  various  times  over  the  centuries  exerted  its 
influence  or  direct  control. 

Japan  controlled  Korea  from  early  in  the  20th  century 
until  the  Japanese  defeat  in  World  War  II.  Then  the  country 
was  divided  into  two  parts:  Communist  North  Korea  and  free 
South  Korea  (see  Multi-Text,  The  Rim  of  Asia).  In  June,  1950, 
Communist  troops  from  North  Korea,  at  Soviet  instigation, 
crossed  the  38th  parallel,  the  boundary  line  separating  the 
two  parts  of  the  country,  and  invaded  South  Korea.  The  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States, 
promptly  asked  the  North  Koreans  to  withdraw.  When  they 
refused,  the  United  States,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations,  rushed  forces  to  Korea  to  repel  the  aggres¬ 
sion.  Eventually  17  nations  contributed  troops  to  South  Korea’s 
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defense,  and  several  more  sent  noncombat  medical  units. 

At  first  the  North  Korean  troops  swept  rapidly  forward, 
but  the  U.N.  forces  finally  curbed  their  advance.  In  a  well- 
planned  maneuver  directed  by  General  Douglas  MacArthur, 
U.S.  units  landed  at  Inchon*  behind  the  North  Korean  lines 
and  reversed  the  tide.  With  the  North  Korean  forces  all  but 
smashed,  the  U.N.  troops  crossed  the  38th  parallel  into  North 
Korea.  But  as  they  advanced  deeply  into  the  north,  Peking 
entered  the  war.  Chinese  “volunteer”  troops  were  ordered  to 
cross  the  Yalu*  River,  the  boundary  between  Manchuria  and 
Korea,  and  to  push  southward.  The  conflict  dragged  on  for 
more  than  two  years,  with  the  Chinese  pitting  their  superior 
numbers  against  the  West’s  superior  weapons.  For  reasons  of 
policy  the  U.N.  forces  were  restrained  from  retaliating  with 
air  attacks  on  Chinese  bases.  U.S.  leaders  feared  that  such 
strikes  might  bring  direct  Soviet  intervention  and  broaden  the 
conflict  into  a  world  war. 

Finally,  after  prolonged  negotiations,  an  armistice  was  con¬ 
cluded  at  Panmunjom  in  Korea  on  July  27,  1953.  Despite  severe 
casualties  on  both  sides  and  widespread  devastation  in  Korea, 
the  conflict  was  inconclusive.  Korea  remained  a  divided  coun¬ 
try.  For  its  part  in  the  war  Communist  China  was  branded  an 
aggressor  by  the  United  Nations.  No  peace  treaty  has  been 
signed,  and  U.S.  forces,  acting  under  U.N.  authority,  are  still 
stationed  in  South  Korea.  After  the  Korean  War  the  United 
States  adopted  a  policy  of  building  up  alliances  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  communism  in  Asia. 

China  and  Southeast  Asia 

It  is  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  vast  arc  of  territories  running 
from  Burma  on  the  west  to  the  Philippines  on  the  east,  that 
Communist  China  sees  its  long-term  sphere  of  influence.  Here 
are  rice,  rubber,  tin,  and  other  key  raw  materials.  Here  are 
nearly  250  million  people  who,  since  World  War  II,  have  shed 
their  former  colonial  status  and  emerged  as  new  nations. 
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Peking  hopes  to  exploit  lingering  anti-Western  attitudes  in 
these  areas  to  further  its  own  ends. 

The  Chinese  Communists  at  first  assumed  that  “people’s 
wars”  were  likely  to  occur  in  Southeast  Asia.  Instead,  the 
strengthening  of  independent  governments  in  the  Southeast 
Asian  countries  has  sharply  altered  the  pattern.  Some  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  region,  including  South  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and 
the  Philippines,  are  stanch  allies  of  the  United  States  and  have 
U.S.  security  guarantees.  Others,  notably  Burma,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia,  are  too  small  and  weak  to  withstand  direct  pressure 
from  Communist  China.  In  North  Vietnam  a  Communist  re¬ 
gime  was  imposed  in  1954. 

Before  World  War  II  Vietnam  was  a  part  of  the  French 
colony  of  Indochina.  During  the  war  Japan  occupied  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  after  the  Japanese  defeat  in  1945,  the  French  returned. 
But  a  determined  revolt  against  renewed  French  rule  broke  out 
and  raged  for  several  years.  Control  of  the  rebels  was  seized 

Waving  Nationalist  Chinese  flags.  Red  Chinese  war  prisoners  who  re¬ 
fused  to  return  to  Communist  China  after  the  Korean  War  stream  into 
U.N.  headquarters  in  Panmunjom.  Most  of  them  settled  in  Taiwan. 


by  Vietnamese  Communists,  led  by  the  veteran  Communist 
revolutionary,  Ho  Chi  Minh.*  Aided  by  Communist  China, 
the  rebels  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the  French  in  1954  at 
Dien  Bien  Phu,*  and  the  French  withdrew  from  Vietnam. 

A  settlement  on  Indochina  was  reached  later  that  year  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  Vietnam  was  divided  into  Communist- 
ruled  North  Vietnam  (north  of  the  17th  parallel)  and  non- 
Communist  South  Vietnam.  The  two  other  parts  of  Indochina 

—  Laos  and  Cambodia  —  became  independent  kingdoms  and 
remained  outside  the  Communist  bloc*  A  neutral  commission, 
composed  of  representatives  of  Canada,  India,  and  Poland, 
was  set  up  to  see  that  the  agreement  was  carried  out. 

In  Laos,  however,  a  Communist  rebel  group  known  as  the 
Pathet  Lao*  has  persistently  opposed  the  government.  Several 
times  after  1954  a  Communist  take-over  seemed  near.  In  1961, 
because  of  the  country’s  strategic  position  next  to  Vietnam, 
an  international  conference  on  Laos  was  held  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  and  a  neutral  government  set  up.  But  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  still  unstable,  and  the  Communists  remain  strong  in  the 
area.  Cambodia  receives  extensive  aid  from  Peking  and  opposes 
U.S.  policies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  War  in  Vietnam 

Since  1954  the  situation  in  Vietnam  has  continued  to 
change  drastically.  Supplied  by  Communist  China  and  North 
Vietnam,  Vietnamese  Communist  guerrillas  —  the  Viet  Cong 

—  began  to  carry  on  widespread  raids  in  the  South.  Growing 
Communist  pressure  there,  combined  with  the  continued  in¬ 
stability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  government,  created  grave 
danger  of  a  Communist  take-over.  To  prevent  this,  the  United 
States  increased  its  military  aid  to  the  South.  Military  opera¬ 
tions  on  both  sides  began  to  escalate.  By  1966  the  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas  were  augmented  by  increasing  numbers  of  regular 
army  troops  from  North  Vietnam  in  fighting  U.S.  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces,  and  U.S.  planes  were  bombing  military 
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In  1965  Prince  Sihanouk 
of  Cambodia  (center) 
visited  Peking  and  helped 
top  Communist  leaders 
celebrate  the  16th 
anniversary  of  the  Communist 
take-over.  Cambodia  has 
opposed  U.S.  policies  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  stayed 
friendly  with  Red  China. 
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targets  in  the  North.  By  1967  there  were  more  than  400,000 
U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam.  Also  aiding  in  the  fight  against  the 
North  were  smaller  contingents  from  South  Korea,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Vietnam  is  important  in  Peking’s  world-wide  political 
competition  with  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
One  of  Communist  China’s  primary  objectives  is  to  keep  U.S. 
troops  bogged  down  in  Vietnam  and  unavailable  should  an¬ 
other  major  crisis  develop  elsewhere.  A  secondary  aim  is  to 
undermine  the  Soviet  political  position  in  the  Communist 
world  by  preventing  the  development  of  a  united  front  of 
Communist  nations,  under  Moscow’s  leadership,  in  defense  of 
North  Vietnam.  The  Chinese  Communists  have  threatened  to 
intervene  in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  but  have  not  made  it  clear 
under  what  circumstances  they  might  do  so.  Mainland  China’s 
present  ability  to  enter  the  war  in  force  is  limited  by  in¬ 
adequate  communications  in  south  China.  Moreover,  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  Vietnamese  Communists  want  Com¬ 
munist  China  to  intervene.  Some  of  them  fear  that  once  the 
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Chinese  come  in,  they  may  not  want  to  leave.  For  the  United 
States,  the  Vietnam  conflict  has  become  the  most  important  and 
complex  foreign  policy  problem  of  the  mid-1960’s. 

The  Mongolian  People's  Republic 

Another  area  closely  connected  with  Chinese  history  is 
Mongolia,  a  broad  belt  of  grasslands  and  steppes  stretching 
between  China’s  Great  Wall  and  Siberia.  Since  the  early  20th 
century  Mongolia  has  been  split  in  two.  Today  Inner  Mon¬ 
golia,  the  part  closest  to  the  traditional  Chinese  realm,  is 
called  the  Inner  Mongolian  Autonomous  Region  and  is  in¬ 
cluded  within  Communist  China.  Outer  Mongolia,  the  part  far¬ 
thest  from  China,  is  now  the  Communist-ruled  Mongolian 
People’s  Republic. 

Under  the  Manchus,  Outer  Mongolia  was  a  part  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Chinese  Repub¬ 
lic  in  1912,  the  area  split  away.  China  continued  to  claim  it, 
however,  and  its  political  status  was  for  many  years  a  diplo¬ 
matic  issue  between  China  and  Russia.  When  the  Communists 
took  power  in  Russia,  they  soon  brought  Outer  'Mongolia 
under  Soviet  domination.  Mongolian  Communists,  directed 
from  Moscow,  won  control  of  the  country,  and  in  1924  the 
Mongolian  People’s  Republic  was  established,  with  its  capital 
at  Ulan  Bator*  (formerly  Urga).  For  over  two  decades  the 
Soviet  Union  was  the  only  country  which  recognized  the  new 
state.  The  Chinese  Nationalist  government  regarded  the  region 
as  part  of  China,  although  it  exercised  no  control  there. 

In  1945  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  a  plebiscite 
in  Outer  Mongolia  —  a  vote  of  the  people  there  to  decide  the 
issue  of  sovereignty.  The  Communist-controlled  “vote”  was 
reported  to  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  “independence.” 
Accordingly,  in  1946  the  Nationalist  government  of  China 
recognized  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  as  independent. 
This  was  only  a  formal  gesture,  however,  and  no  diplomatic 
relations  were  set  up  between  China  and  Outer  Mongolia  until 
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Passersby  throng  a  bookstall  in  the  square  of  Ulan  Bator,  capital  of 
the  Mongolian  People's  Republic.  Behind  them  is  the  parliament  building. 

the  Communists  came  to  power  at  Peking.  Then,  in  1950,  Com¬ 
munist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  that  the  Mongolian 
People’s  Republic  was  an  independent  state. 

For  several  years  Communist  China  steadily  increased 
its  influence  in  Outer  Mongolia.  A  railroad  from  China  to 
Soviet  Russia,  running  across  Mongolia,  was  completed  and 
opened  in  1956.  The  Chinese  Communists  also  extended  loans 
to  Mongolia,  and  sent  many  Chinese  there  to  work  on  con¬ 
struction  projects.  Nevertheless,  the  Mongolian  People’s  Re¬ 
public  has  remained  oriented  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  Outer 
Mongolia  is  a  military  ally  of  the  Soviets,  and  receives  large 
amounts  of  Soviet  military,  economic,  and  technical  assistance. 

In  recent  years  Outer  Mongolia  has  had  increasing  con¬ 
tacts  with  other  countries.  A  number  of  nations,  including 
non-Communist  states,  now  maintain  diplomatic  missions  at 
Ulan  Bator,  and  visiting  Western  scholars  and  journalists 
have  brought  back  firsthand  reports.  In  1946  Outer  Mongolia 
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made  the  first  of  several  unsuccessful  bids  for  membership  in 
the  United  Nations.  It  was  refused  because  the  United  States 
and  Britain  objected  to  the  country’s  almost  complete  domina¬ 
tion  by  the  Soviets.  In  1955  Nationalist  China  vetoed  Outer 
Mongolia’s  admission.  Finally,  in  1961,  the  Nationalists  with¬ 
held  their  veto,  and  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  became 
a  U.N.  member,  simultaneously  with  the  African  republic  of 
Mauritania.  At  that  time  a  number  of  African  countries  threat¬ 
ened  to  support  Communist  China’s  admission  to  the  U.N. 
if  the  Nationalists  again  blocked  Outer  Mongolia’s  entry;  the 
Africans  feared  a  Nationalist  veto  of  Outer  Mongolia  would 
provoke  a  Soviet  veto  of  Mauritania. 

China  and  Japan 

China’s  chief  rival  in  the  20th  century  has  been  Japan. 
For  several  decades  before  World  War  II,  Japan  was  the  most 
modern  and  economically  advanced  nation  in  Asia.  Since  its 
defeat  in  1945  it  has  made  a  spectacular  recovery.  Today, 
despite  the  country’s  relatively  small  area,  Japan  ranks  among 
the  world’s  four  greatest  economic  powers  (see  Multi-Text 
The  Rim  of  Asia).  In  deference  to  its  major  ally  and  trading 
partner,  the  United  States,  Japan  recognizes  the  Nationalist 
government  in  Taiwan  and  has  a  sizable  trade  with  that  island. 

Communist  China  has  relatively  few  means  of  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  on  Japan,  where  the  Communist  Party  is  not 
a  significant  political  force.  Peking  has,  however,  devoted  great 
efforts  to  influencing  its  island  neighbor  through  propaganda. 
Japan  has  now  become  Communist  China’s  principal  trading 
partner,  and  Communist  China,  in  turn,  is  the  leading  Com¬ 
munist  buyer  of  Japan’s  industrial  output.  The  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  want  to  continue  expanding  trade  with  Japan,  which 
now  approaches  $500  million  annually.  In  the  long  run  they 
would  like  to  loosen  Japan’s  ties  with  the  United  States  and 
to  relate  Japan’s  highly  developed  industrial  system  to  the 
enormous  economic  needs  of  mainland  China’s  population. 
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The  Overseas  Chinese 

In  Southeast  Asia  live  millions  of  people  of  Chinese  stock 
—  Chinese  emigrants  and  their  descendants  —  known  as  the 
“overseas  Chinese.”  They  are  most  strongly  concentrated  in 
the  areas  bordering  the  southernmost  extension  of  the  South 
China  Sea.  The  countries  with  the  largest  numbers  are  Thai¬ 
land,  Malaysia,  and  Indonesia,  each  with  at  least  2.5  million. 
They  are  fewest,  making  up  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  in  the  territories  bordering  China  itself  —  North  Viet¬ 
nam,  Laos,  northern  Thailand,  and  northern  Burma.  Today 
the  overseas  Chinese  total  some  12.5  million  and  make  up 
roughly  5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Chinese  merchants  began  early  to  emigrate  from  the  south¬ 
east  maritime  provinces  of  Fukien*  and  Kwangtung.*  By  the 
16th  century  there  were  Chinese  trading  communities  in  several 
parts  of  Southeast  Asia.  But  large-scale  migration  did  not 
begin  until  about  1850,  when  Western  colonial  powers  ruled 
most  of  the  area.  As  the  Europeans  developed  the  economic 
resources,  the  Chinese  arrived  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
opportunities. 

Many  Chinese  emigrants,  refugees  from  poverty  at  home, 
began  life  as  laborers.  Hard-working  and  thrifty,  they  saved 
money  and  prospered.  Later  many  went  into  business,  and  in 
time  the  Chinese  formed  the  commercial  class  of  Southeast 
Asia.  They  owned  most  of  the  stores  and  workshops  and  many 
of  the  large  trading  companies.  They  controlled  the  milling 
and  sale  of  rice,  and  played  an  important  role  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  rubber,  tin,  and  teak.  A  few  even  became  multimillion¬ 
aires  with  great  financial  and  personal  influence. 

Most  of  the  Chinese  were  not  absorbed  into  the  native 
culture.  They  regarded  China  as  the  superior  civilization  to  the 
country  where  they  lived.  They  established  Chinese-language 
schools  and  aided  the  Chinese  nationalist  movement  in  the 
early  20th  century.  After  World  War  II  important  changes  oc¬ 
curred  which  affected  the  position  of  the  overseas  Chinese. 
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China  came  under  Communist  control,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  became  independent.  These  new 
countries  were  concerned  because  the  overseas  Chinese  domi¬ 
nated  or  controlled  important  segments  of  their  economies. 
The  new  Asian  governments  also  feared  subversion,  as  the 
Chinese  Communists  at  Peking  tried  by  various  means  to  gain 
the  loyalty  and  economic  support  of  their  overseas  compatriots. 

In  Thailand,  where  the  overseas  Chinese  form  about  8.5 
per  cent  of  the  population,  authorities  began  to  impose  con¬ 
trols  on  the  Chinese  during  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
These  controls  were  intensified  after  World  War  II,  although 
the  Thai  government  also  continued  efforts  to  assimilate  the 
descendants  of  Chinese  emigrants  into  the  national  life  of  the 
country.  As  a  nation  closely  tied  to  the  United  States  and  a 
member  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  ( SEATO ) , 
Thailand  has  been  seriously  concerned  about  pro-Communist 
activities  among  its  Chinese  population.  It  has  tried  to  control 
propaganda  centered  in  Chinese  newspapers  and  schools. 

In  the  Federation  of  Malaysia,  composed  of  the  former 
British  colonies  of  Malaya,  North  Borneo  (Sabah),  and  Sara¬ 
wak,  overseas  Chinese  now  make  up  a  third  of  the  population. 
Most  of  the  Chinese  are  on  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Sabah  and 
Sarawak,  separated  from  the  Peninsula  by  sea,  are  less  de¬ 
veloped  than  the  rest  of  Malaysia,  and  here  Chinese  are  few. 

In  1963,  however,  when  the  Federation  was  first  formed, 
it  included  the  great  trading  city  of  Singapore,  situated  on  an 
island  at  the  tip  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Singapore’s  popula¬ 
tion  is  overwhelmingly  Chinese,  and  thus  the  Chinese  in 
Malaysia  outnumbered  the  Malays  themselves.  Tensions  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups  became  so  great  that  in  1965  Singapore 
withdrew  from  the  Federation  and  became  an  independent 
republic.  In  recent  years  Western  governments  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  growth  of  Communist  influence  in  the  city, 
which  has  Britain’s  largest  military  installation  in  the  Far  East 
and  is  a  major  naval  base.  But  the  Singapore  government  has 
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continued  to  cooperate  with  Britain  on  defense  policies. 

Indonesia,  the  largest  country  of  Southeast  Asia,  was  for 
several  years  a  close  ally  of  Communist  China.  The  Chinese  in 
Indonesia,  although  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  population, 
have  long  dominated  that  country’s  economy.  In  1955  the 
Indonesian  government  negotiated  an  unprecedented  national¬ 
ity  treaty  with  China,  permitting  persons  of  Chinese  descent 
in  Indonesia  to  choose  either  Chinese  or  Indonesian  citizen¬ 
ship.  But  the  situation  was  altered  radically  in  September,  1965, 
when  an  attempted  Communist  takeover  was  thwarted.  This 
was  followed  by  a  violent  reaction  not  only  against  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  Communists  but  also  against  the  Chinese  population, 
which  was  suspected  of  supporting  the  Communist  coup.  Un¬ 
told  thousands  of  admitted  and  suspected  Communists  —  both 
Indonesian  and  Chinese  —  were  killed.  The  position  of  the 
Chinese  in  Indonesia  became  extremely  vulnerable,  and  many 
have  been  forced  to  leave  and  go  to  an  alien  mainland  China. 

Hong  Kong  and  Macao 

Two  of  the  best  known  areas  where  Chinese  are  concen¬ 
trated  outside  China  are  Hong  Kong  and  Macao.  Both  are 
still  European  colonies  —  Hong  Kong  is  controlled  by  the 
British,  Macao  by  the  Portuguese.  Survivals  of  the  past,  these 
tiny  foreign  footholds  lie  on  the  coast  adjacent  to  south  China. 

Hong  Kong  comprises  several  islands  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  mainland  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pearl  River,  about  80 
miles  from  Canton,  the  principal  city  of  south  China.  After 
China’s  defeat  in  the  Opium  War  (see  page  49),  the  imperial 
government  in  1842  was  forced  to  hand  over  Hong  Kong  to 
Britain,  which  developed  the  colony  as  an  important  trading 
center.  During  World  War  II  Japan  captured  Hong  Kong,  but 
the  British  restored  their  rule  in  1945.  The  Communist  conquest 
of  the  Chinese  mainland  in  1949  brought  a  massive  flood  of 
Chinese  refugees  to  Hong  Kong,  creating  enormous  overcrowd¬ 
ing  and  great  problems  for  the  colonial  government. 
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Nevertheless,  Hong  Kong  continued  to  flourish  as  a  “free 
port,”  where  goods  may  be  imported  without  payment  of  duties. 
It  is  a  great  modern  city,  with  towering  hotels  and  busy  fac¬ 
tories.  Although  the  colony  contains  fewer  than  400  square 
miles,  by  1967  almost  four  million  people  were  crowded  there. 
The  overwhelming  majority  are  Chinese,  many  of  them  refugees 
from  Communist  China  who  live  very  poorly.  In  the  mainland 
part  of  the  colony,  Chinese  peasants  till  the  land.  There  are  also 
Chinese  businessmen  who  have  brought  capital  and  new  enter¬ 
prises  to  Hong  Kong  since  1950.  Westerners  are  small  in  num¬ 
ber  but  dominant  politically  and  socially.  Most  are  British,  but 
there  is  a  growing  group  of  Americans. 

Although  the  Chinese  Communists  viewed  Hong  Kong  as 
an  outpost  of  “imperialism,”  they  apparently  saw  no  major 
reason  to  move  against  it.  There  was  scant  local  demand  for 
self-government,  and  efficient  British  rule  encouraged  the  de- 

Indonesians  in  1966  demonstrate  against  communism.  An  attempted  Red 
coup  in  Indonesia  brought  violent  anti-Communist,  anti-Chinese  reaction. 
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velopment  of  Hong  Kong  as  a  huge  depot  for  trade  between 
China,  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Com¬ 
munists  knew  that  in  time  most  of  Hong  Kong  would  legally 
pass  to  them  —  the  greater  part  of  the  colony  is  made  up  of  the 
so-called  New  Territories,  some  350  square  miles  on  the  main¬ 
land  which  are  held  by  Britain  on  a  lease  from  China  due  to 
expire  in  1997.  Hong  Kong  was  also  important  to  the  Chinese 
as  a  source  of  foreign  exchange;  by  the  mid-1960’s  they  were 
acquiring  40  per  cent  of  their  foreign  exchange  there.  And  the 
colony  was  useful  to  Peking  for  political  reasons  and  as  a 
“listening  post”  to  the  outside  world. 

In  May,  1967,  however,  a  local  labor  controversy  in  Hong 
Kong  sparked  violent,  Communist-directed  riots  against  the 
British  administration  there,  backed  by  pressure  on  British 
representatives  in  mainland  China.  Peking  seemed  intent  on 
creating  a  situation  similar  to  that  which  had  undercut  Portu¬ 
guese  authority  in  Macao  several  months  earlier  (see  below). 
Communist  China  also  hoped  to  force  Britain  to  stop  the  use  of 
Hong  Kong  as  a  base  for  U.  S.  naval  vessels  and  as  a  rest  area 
for  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam. 

In  the  18th  century  Macao  was  the  chief  channel  of  trade 
between  China  and  Europe.  Today  it  is  vastly  overshadowed 
by  Hong  Kong,  only  40  miles  and  a  few  hours  away  by  sea. 

Lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pearl  River  estuary  from 
Hong  Kong,  Macao  is  a  tiny  peninsula  of  some  six  square  miles. 
Its  population  of  about  300,000  is  almost  all  Chinese,  with  only 
about  8,000  Europeans,  virtually  all  Portuguese. 

The  Portuguese  began  to  lease  Macao  from  China  in  1557. 
In  1849,  however,  they  seized  it,  and  in  1887  China  formally 
recognized  Portuguese  authority  there.  By  then  Macao’s  im¬ 
portance  was  declining.  Hong  Kong  had  the  best  deep-water 
harbor  between  Shanghai  and  Saigon,*  while  Macao’s  harbor 
was  unsuitable  for  ocean-going  vessels. 

Macao,  like  Hong  Kong,  is  a  free  port.  It  is  a  center  for 
the  distribution  of  rice,  tea,  fish,  lumber,  silk,  and  textiles,  and 
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Pro-Communist  mob  in  May,  1967,  plasters  anti-British  posters  outside  Hong 
Kong's  Government  House  and  waves  books  containing  sayings  of  Mao. 


for  the  international  trade  in  gold,  the  import  of  which  is  legal 
and  unrestricted  there.  And  the  colony  is  famous  as  a  gambling 
resort. 

In  late  1966  serious  rioting  occurred  in  Macao  in  which 
eight  Chinese  were  shot  to  death  and  many  wounded.  Peking 
then  began  putting  increasing  political  pressure  on  the  Portu¬ 
guese  authorities.  Confronted  with  the  overwhelming  power 
of  their  giant  neighbor,  the  local  Portuguese  authorities  quickly 
bowed  to  all  Chinese  demands  for  satisfaction  over  the  inci¬ 
dent,  and  the  Portuguese  government  at  Lisbon  stressed  its 
concern  in  maintaining  amicable  relations  with  Peking.  In  Jan¬ 
uary,  1967,  the  Portuguese  governor  of  the  colony  signed  an 
accord  acceding  to  Peking’s  wishes  and  left  the  Portuguese 
position  dubious  for  the  future. 

China  and  South  Asia 

South  and  west  of  Communist  China  is  the  subcontinent 
comprising  India  and  Pakistan.  It  is  perhaps  a  tragic  ac¬ 
cident  of  modern  history  that  India  became  independent  at 
about  the  time  a  Communist  regime  came  to  power  on  the 
Chinese  mainland.  The  Chinese  Communists  view  India  as  a 
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potential  economic  and  political  competitor  in  Asia,  and  this 
has  strongly  influenced  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

During  the  1950’s  Peking’s  official  policies  towards  India 
were  moderate,  and  the  Indian  government  in  turn  appeared 
optimistic  of  China’s  good  intentions.  India’s  Prime  Minister 
Jawaharlal  Nehru*  and  Chou  En-lai  signed  an  agreement 
pledging  allegiance  to  the  “Five  Principles  of  Peaceful  Co-ex- 
istence”  (mutual  respect  for  territorial  integrity  and  sover¬ 
eignty,  nonaggression,  noninterference  in  each  other’s  internal 
affairs,  equality  and  mutual  benefit,  and  peaceful  co-existence. ) 

But  Peking  became  hostile  when  India  granted  asylum  to 
the  Dalai  Lama  after  the  1959  revolt  in  Tibet.  Tensions  devel¬ 
oped  on  the  Himalayan  frontier  between  India  and  Tibet.  In 
fall,  1962,  Chinese  Communist  military  forces  in  Tibet  thrust 
forward  against  the  unprepared  Indians,  who  retreated.  The 
Communists  announced  a  cease-fire,  and  withdrew  to  a  previ¬ 
ous  position.  But  they  still  hold  several  thousand  miles  of  In¬ 
dian  territory  in  the  area,  and  Indian  and  Chinese  Communist 
troops  still  clash  there  from  time  to  time.  India  regards  the 
matter  as  unsettled. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  also  attempted  to  win  over 
India’s  arch-enemy,  Pakistan.  They  are  aware  of  Pakistan’s  im¬ 
portant  strategic  position  in  Asia,  and  have  made  persistent 
efforts  to  develop  reasonably  friendly  relations  with  the  Paki¬ 
stani  government.  Their  objective,  to  some  extent,  is  to  bring 
pressure  directly  on  India,  and  indirectly  on  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  block  U.S.  plans  for  the  military  containment  of 
mainland  China  (see  page  151).  The  nature  of  China’s  long¬ 
term  relations  with  Pakistan  is  uncertain,  but  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  is  one  which  Peking  views  as  a  diplomatic  success. 

Peking  and  the  “Third  World" 

Communist  China  has  also  devoted  great  efforts  to  ex¬ 
panding  its  influence  in  the  so-called  “Third  World”:  the 
newly  developing  countries  of  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and 
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Latin  America.  These  nations,  many  of  which  have  gained 
their  independence  only  since  World  War  II,  are  wooed,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  the  developed  nations  of  Western  Europe  and 
North  America,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Communist  bloc  countries. 

The  Third  World  nations  are  geographically  distant  from 
mainland  China,  and  Peking  has  limited  resources  for  export. 
Nevertheless,  political  propaganda,  prepared  in  a  wide  variety 
of  languages,  flows  steadily  by  pamphlet  and  radio  from  main¬ 
land  China  to  these  areas.  Economic  aid  and  technical  assis¬ 
tance  are  given  wherever  possible.  In  some  cases  Peking  has 
provided  long-distance  military  support. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Chinese  Communist  political  assault 
on  the  newly  developing  countries  appeared  to  be  making 
surprising  headway.  Peking  formally  recognized  the  Algerian 
rebels  as  early  as  1958,  and  consistently  supported  them  in  the 
struggle  against  the  French  which  led  to  Algerian  indepen¬ 
dence  in  1962.  Chou  En-lai,  the  Chinese  Premier,  made  four 
separate  trips  through  Africa  to  talk  with  African  leaders  and 
to  attempt  to  enlist  their  loyalty  and  support  for  anti-Western 
revolutions.  In  1960  Peking  established  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba,  and  granted  Cuban  Communist  dictator  Fidel 
Castro  a  loan  of  $60  million,  at  that  time  the  largest  loan 
Peking  had  made  to  any  government  outside  Asia. 

More  recently,  however,  Chinese  Communist  “people’s 
diplomacy”  has  met  with  numerous  setbacks,  both  in  the  Third 
World  and  in  Asia  itself.  Because  nationalism  is  stronger  than 
Communist  ideology  in  most  of  the  newly  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  their  leaders  have  little  desire  to  submit  to  domination 
from  Peking.  Many  observers  feel  that  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists,  like  surfboard  riders,  miscalculated  the  size  and  speed 
of  the  wave  they  were  attempting  to  ride,  lost  their  balance, 
and  came  crashing  down.  Like  surfboard  riders,  however,  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  virtually  certain  to  want  to  try  their 
skill  again  in  these  areas  in  the  future. 
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Chapter  7  —  STUDY  AIDS 

Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  Why  did  the  Chinese  Communists  intervene  in  the  Korean  War? 

2.  How  has  the  war  in  Vietnam  intensified  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute? 

3.  In  what  ways  are  India  and  Communist  China  rivals  in  Asia? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

“people’s  war”  Dalai  Lama 

“peaceful  co-existence”  Geneva  Conference 

overseas  Chinese  on  Indochina 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  Explain  the  doctrine  of  “people’s  war.” 

2.  On  what  points  do  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communists  disagree? 

3.  What  was  Communist  China’s  role  in  the  Korean  War?  What  is  its  role 
in  the  Vietnam  conflict? 

4.  Briefly  describe  Sino-Indian  relations  in  the  past  decade. 

5.  Why  have  the  overseas  Chinese  been  a  problem  in  Southeast  Asia? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  timeline  of  major  developments  in  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute. 

2.  Discuss  why:  (a)  the  overseas  Chinese  have  not  been  fully  assimilated; 
(b)  Communist  China  has  had  setbacks  in  the  “Third  World.” 

3.  Report  orally  on:  (a)  Lamaist  Buddhism;  (b)  nomad  life  in  Mongolia. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books 

Dutt,  Vidya  Prakash,  China  and  the  World:  An  Analysis  of  Communist 
China’s  Foreign  Policy.  Praeger,  1966. 

Griffith,  William  E.,  The  Sino-Soviet  Rift.  M.I.T.  Press,  1964. 

Other  Books 

Buchan,  Alastair,  ed.,  China  and  the  Peace  of  Asia.  Praeger,  1965. 
Halperin,  Morton  H.,  and  Perkins,  Dwight  H.,  Communist  China  and 
Arms  Control.  Praeger,  1965. 

Hinton,  Harold  C.,  Communist  China  in  World  Politics.  Houghton,  1966. 
Articles 

“China’s  Crisis  of  Foreign  Policy,”  Donald  S.  Zagoria,  N.Y.  Times  Mag¬ 
azine,  May  1,  1966. 

“China  (Is — Is  Not)  an  Aggressive  Power,”  debate  between  F.  N. 

Trager  and  H.  J.  Morgenthau,  N.Y.  Times  Magazine,  Mar.  13,  1966. 
National  Briefing  on  China  (special  issue),  Part  II:  “China  Confronts 
the  World,”  Part  IV:  “China’s  Military  Power,”  and  Part  V:  “Two 
Growing  Problems,”  Diplomat,  Sept.,  1966. 

“Profile  of  Sino-Soviet  Split,”  Senior  Scholastic,  Sept.  23,  1966. 


Pathet  Lao 
Viet  Cong 
“Third  World” 
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CHAPTER  8 


Communist  China  in  Crisis 

With  the  launching  of  Mao  Tse-tung's 
"cultural  revolution,"  a  violent  upheaval  took  place 
in  mainland  China.  Chinese  Communist  unity  was  shattered, 
as  "revisionist"  groups  emerged  to  battle  Mao 
for  political  supremacy.  Meanwhile,  the  land  was  thrown 
into  chaos,  and  the  Sino-Soviet  rift  widened  ominously. 


FOR  some  20  years  after  World  War  II  ended  ( 1945) ,  the  top 
leadership  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  dominated  by 
Mao  Tse-tung,  appeared  to  be  unusually  stable.  Many  ob¬ 
servers  regarded  it  as  the  most  unified  and  durable  elite  of  any 
major  Communist  party  in  the  world,  including  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  After  the  death  of  Stalin  in  1953  Mao  Tse-tung 
viewed  himself  as  the  top-ranking  leader  in  the  international 
Communist  movement.  This  view  was  challenged  by  the  Soviet 
Communists  and  especially  by  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khrush¬ 
chev.  In  autumn,  1964  the  downfall  from  power  of  Khrushchev, 
and  Communist  China’s  first  nuclear  explosion,  seemed  to  but¬ 
tress  Mao’s  position  internationally  and  domestically. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  the  unity  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  top  command  during  these  years.  Mao  was  re¬ 
spected  by  his  associates  for  his  generally  accurate  analysis  of 
the  course  of  revolution  in  China  and  for  his  leadership  of 
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that  revolution  to  victory.  Unity  of  purpose  was  another  im¬ 
portant  element:  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  shared  the 
same  political  goals.  For  much  of  their  adult  lives  they  had 
lived  together,  worked  together,  fought  together,  and  gov¬ 
erned  together.  And,  not  least  important,  the  Chinese  leaders 
were  accustomed  by  Chinese  history  and  tradition  to  a  politi¬ 
cal  system  dominated  by  a  single  individual  at  the  top. 

Elements  of  Discord 

To  be  sure,  the  Chinese  Communist  leadership  did  have 
many  internal  problems.  The  process  of  reaching  decisions  at 
Peking  was  never  as  smooth  and  effortless  as  official  Chinese 
Communist  propagandists  would  have  the  outside  world  be¬ 
lieve.  Political  drives  known  as  “rectification  campaigns”  were 
a  regular  feature  of  the  political  control  system  from  the  early 
1940’s  onward.  Their  purpose  was  to  tighten  Party  discipline, 
punish  slack  performance,  and  root  out  individuals  who  lacked 
the  proper  loyalty  and  dedication.  And,  during  the  first  decade 
of  Chinese  Communist  control  of  the  mainland,  the  Party  was 
shaken  by  at  least  two  major  upsets.  The  first,  which  culmi¬ 
nated  in  1954—1955,  led  to  the  downfall  and  suicide  of  Kao 
Kang,*  who  had  been  the  Party  leader  in  Manchuria  and  one 
of  the  top  ten  in  the  central  Party  apparatus.  A  second,  which 
reached  a  climax  in  1958—1959,  led  to  the  dismissal  of  Peng 
Te-huai,*  minister  of  national  defense  and  the  general  who  had 
directed  the  Chinese  Communist  forces  in  Korea  in  1950. 

In  the  early  1960’s,  also,  there  were  signs  of  uncertainty 
in  the  Peking  leadership.  This  indecisiveness  stemmed  from 
apparent  disagreement  over  economic  policy,  particularly  after 
the  failure  of  the  Great  Leap  Forward.  There  also  seemed  to 
be  division  of  opinion  on  political,  military,  and  international 
programs.  The  situation  was  aggravated  by  foreign  policy 
problems:  the  political  feud  with  Moscow,  the  continuing 
stalemate  with  the  United  States  over  Taiwan,  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  setbacks  in  other  parts  of  Asia  and  in  Africa,  and  the 
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increasing  U.S.  military  commitment  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Stability  and  continuity  on  the  surface,  uncertainty  be¬ 
neath:  this  appeared  to  be  the  pattern  of  power  in  mainland 
China.  During  the  first  half  of  1966  Mao  Tse-tung  disappeared 
from  public  view,  sparking  speculation  about  the  problems 
that  would  be  posed  by  either  a  serious  illness  on  his  part  or 
his  eventual  death.  Some  “China-watchers”  saw  behind  Mao’s 
disappearance  a  sign  of  a  growing  power  struggle  at  the  top 
Party  level.  Others  felt  it  reflected  stubborn  and  increasingly 
sharp  debate  on  major  domestic  and  foreign  policy  issues. 

In  May,  1966,  Mao  Tse-tung  reappeared  to  welcome  a 
visiting  delegation  from  Albania.  But  mystification  about  the 
actual  power  situation  in  China  continued  to  grow  as  Peking 
revealed  that  it  had  unearthed  evidence  of  extensive  “anti- 
Party,  anti-socialist”  activities  on  the  part  of  veteran  Party 
members.  These  revelations  indicated  that  the  top  leadership 
was  not  as  unified  as  had  often  been  assumed,  but  did  not 
at  that  time  clearly  identify  the  issues  at  stake. 

In  August,  1966,  Peking  announced  that  a  new  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  had 
been  held.  This  was  the  first  such  gathering  since  1962,  and 
the  long  delay  was  generally  interpreted  as  more  evidence  of 
political  uncertainty  at  Peking.  The  meeting  confirmed  the 
status  of  Mao  Tse-tung  as  official  leader  and  theorist  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  movement,  “the  greatest  Marxist-Leninist 
of  our  era.”  But  the  extent  of  Mao’s  actual  power  was  uncer¬ 
tain.  Some  observers  believed  that  he  was  still  in  full  command, 
others  that  effective  control  had  already  passed  to  the  man  he 
had  designated  to  be  his  successor,  Lin  Piao. 

The  "Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution" 

The  August,  1966,  meeting  also  launched  a  new  nationwide 
campaign:  the  so-called  “great  proletarian  cultural  revolu¬ 
tion.”  Its  stated  goal  was  to  reinvigorate  the  Communist  politi¬ 
cal  system  in  China  and  to  reconfirm  the  Party’s  doctrines.  The 
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In  mass  rallies  like  this.  Red  Guards  thronged  China's  cities,  praising 
Mao  with  posters  and  pictures,  and  whipping  up  support  for  his  policies. 


campaign  placed  new  emphasis  on  the  political  and  strategic 
ideas  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  It  also  called  for  reorganization  of  the 
educational  system  to  encourage  young  people  from  deprived 
backgrounds  —  many  of  whom  Mao  believed  likely  to  become 
determined  Communists  —  and  discourage  students  from  back¬ 
grounds  which  the  Communists  label  “bourgeois”  (middle 
class).  In  this  way  a  long-term  drastic  reorganization  of  Chi¬ 
nese  society  was  to  be  accomplished.  These  were  the  stated 
goals,  but  the  real  and  dominant  goal  of  the  “cultural  revolu¬ 
tion”  was  to  insure  the  supremacy  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  the 
continuance  of  his  policies  and  theories  of  revolution. 

The  opposition  to  Mao  was  widespread,  and  included  top- 
level  figures  in  the  Communist  Party.  Aware  of  this,  Mao 
relied  on  the  energy  and  dedication  to  communism  of  the 
young  people  of  China.  During  the  late  months  of  1966  the 
so-called  “Red  Guards”  began  to  emerge  as  a  key  element  of 
the  “cultural  revolution.”  Sponsored  by  Mao,  these  youthful 
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vigilantes  —  most  of  them  too  young  to  be  Party  members  — 
formed  new  Red  Guard  organizations  to  proclaim  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  Mao  and  his  policies  and  destroy  anything  remaining  of 
“bourgeois”  and  “imperialist”  influences  in  China. 

Millions  of  Red  Guards  traveled  overland  to  Peking  to 
attend  mass  rallies.  Many  openly  criticized  senior  leaders  of 
the  Communist  Party,  whom  they  called  “revisionist”  in  politi¬ 
cal  outlook  or  accused  of  lacking  revolutionary  fervor.  Con¬ 
fusion  and  disorder  spread  as  mobs  of  Red  Guards  stormed 
stores,  factories,  and  even  private  homes,  searching  for  and 
destroying  anything  which  seemed  to  them  “bourgeois,”  “im¬ 
perialist,”  or  “Western.” 

The  Red  Guard  movement  produced  a  bizarre  and  un¬ 
precedented  situation  in  mainland  China.  Many  veteran  Com¬ 
munists  came  under  direct  or  indirect  attack.  These  included 
Liu  Shao-chi,  the  chief  of  state  and  apparently  leader  of  the 
opposition  to  Mao;  Teng  Hsiao-ping,*  general  secretary  (exec¬ 
utive  officer)  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party;  Peng  Chen,* 
Politburo  member  and  mayor  of  Peking;  Lu  Ting-yi,*  head  of 
the  propaganda  department  of  the  Party;  and  Lo  Jui-ching,* 
chief  of  staff  of  the  armed  forces.  Some  of  these  men  were 
publicly  criticized  by  the  Red  Guards;  others  were  not  referred 
to  by  name  but  were  removed  from  their  posts. 

While  some  leaders  fell  from  power,  or  at  least  disap¬ 
peared  from  view,  others  emerged  with  increased  authority  at 
top  Party  levels.  Of  these  men,  Lin  Piao,  picked  by  Mao  to  be 
his  political  successor,  was  the  most  important.  Rorn  in  1908 
and  a  favorite  of  Mao  since  their  first  meeting  in  1928,  Lin 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  Communist  field  commanders  dur¬ 
ing  the  civil  war  in  the  late  1940’s.  Relatively  inactive  for  a 
while,  he  re-emerged  in  the  late  1950’s  to  become  a  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Politburo  of  the  Party  and  minister  of  national 
defense.  Lin  Piao  gained  international  prominence  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1965,  with  his  statement,  “Long  Live  the  Victory  of  Peo¬ 
ple’s  War!”  (see  page  115). 
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Others  whom  the  “cultural  revolution”  raised  to  promi¬ 
nence  as  members  of  the  influential  standing  committee  of  the 
Politburo  at  Peking  included  Chen  Po-ta,*  one  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung’s  veteran  political  advisors;  and  Kang  Sheng,*  a  shadowy 
figure  long  identified  with  the  security  and  secret  police  forces 
in  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  Even  Chiang  Ching,*  Mao’s 
wife,  who  for  years  had  rarely  been  seen  in  public,  appeared 
as  an  advisor  on  “cultural  work”  to  the  military  forces  and 
as  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Central  Committee  group  charged 
with  supervision  of  the  rampaging  Red  Guards. 

The  Meaning  of  the  "Cultural  Revolution" 

Analysis  of  these  events  by  “China-watchers”  in  foreign 
countries  have  differed  sharply.  But  there  was  general  con¬ 
census  on  at  least  a  few  basic  points. 

The  “cultural  revolution”  is  more  of  a  political  than  a 
cultural  upheaval,  although  it  is  aimed  in  part  at  wiping  out 
deep-seated  patterns  of  Chinese  thought  and  behavior  which 
are  barriers  to  the  complete  acceptance  of  Mao’s  programs  by 
the  Chinese  people.  Mao  Tse-tung  hopes  through  the  “cul¬ 
tural  revolution”  to  consolidate  the  support  of  poor  peasants 
and  workers,  whom  he  has  long  regarded  as  the  groups  in  the 
Chinese  population  most  likely  to  give  support  to  his  political 
programs  and  goals. 

Another  widely  held  interpretation  of  the  1966—1967 
crisis  in  mainland  China  centers  on  a  struggle  within  the  top 
Party  command,  a  political  conflict  in  which  powerful  individ¬ 
uals  and  factions  are  vying  for  supremacy  before  the  death  of 
the  aging  Mao  Tse-tung.  This  view  assumes  fundamental 
differences  between  various  groups  within  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  Party.  One  group  is  dominated  by  “hard-line”  Commu¬ 
nists  (the  Mao  supporters)  who  stress  the  key  importance  of 
strict  adherence  to  Maoist  ideology  and  of  rigid  Party  control. 
Another  group  in  the  Party  wishes  to  give  more  priority  to 
practical  economic  problems  of  production  and  construction. 
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The  “hard-line”  faction  stands  for  an  uncompromising  revolu¬ 
tionary  program.  In  economic  policy,  for  example,  they  favor 
a  return  to  the  kind  of  stiff  measures  introduced  during  the 
period  of  the  Great  Leap  Forward.  The  other  group  —  called 
“revisionist”  by  Mao  —  wishes  to  avoid  such  extreme  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  interests  of  practicality  and  efficiency.  This  group 
wants  a  continuation  of  the  eased  —  and  more  successful  — 
domestic  policies  initiated  after  1960  (see  pp.  106-107). 

Some  observers  believe  that  one  of  the  most  significant 
developments  in  mainland  China  is  the  increased  influence  of 
the  Communist  armed  forces.  This  influence  is  reflected  in  the 
recent  prominence  of  Lin  Piao,  and  in  the  great  authority 
which  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  now  has,  not  only  in  na¬ 
tional  security  matters  but  also  in  political  affairs  (see  page 
98).  According  to  this  view,  the  military  forces  are  unlikely 
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Guard  publicly 
humiliate  opponents 
of  Mao  Tse-tung. 
Forced  to  wear  dunce 
caps,  the  victims 
are  driven  in  open 
trucks  through  the 
streets  of  Peking. 
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to  “take  over”  control  of  China,  but  they  are,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  remain,  a  key  element  of  Chinese  national  power. 

The  Future  of  Sino-Soviet  Relations 

While  domestic  problems  loom  foremost  at  Peking,  for¬ 
eign  policy  issues  are  also  important.  One  major  issue  is 
China’s  relation  to  the  international  Communist  movement, 
particularly  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Mao  Tse-tung  in  recent  years 
has  repeatedly  proclaimed  that  his  guidelines  for  political  and 
revolutionary  action  are  better  suited  to  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  than  those  provided  by  Soviet  Communist  leadership. 
The  conflict  between  Peking  and  Moscow  has  intensified  since 
1963.  This  is  because,  first,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  reached  limited  agreement  on  some  outstanding 
international  issues  (such  as  the  1963  partial  test-ban  treaty) 
—  agreements  which  Peking  views  as  hypocritical  compromises 
with  the  capitalist  bloc.  Secondly,  mainland  China  has  become 
more  defiant  of  the  Soviets  since  it  developed  the  ability  to 
make  its  own  nuclear  weapons. 
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Angry,  fist-shaking  Chinese  turn 
their  wrath  on  the  Soviet 
"revisionists"  in  a  violent 
demonstration  outside  the  Soviet 
embassy  in  Peking.  With  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  "cultural  revolution,"  the 
already  badly  strained  Sino-Soviet 
relations  began  to  worsen  rapidly. 


During  1966  and  early  1967  political  and  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations  between  Peking  and  Moscow  sank  to  a  new  low.  Mao 
and  his  associates  accused  the  Soviet  leaders  of  betraying  Lenin 
and  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917,  and  charged  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  conspiring  with  the  United  States  over  Viet¬ 
nam.  The  Soviets,  in  turn,  denounced  China’s  “cultural  revolu¬ 
tion”  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  Marxism-Leninism  or 
genuine  communism.  They  also  condemned  Peking’s  policies 
toward  the  Vietnam  conflict,  accusing  the  Chinese  of  blocking 
the  efforts  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  North  Vietnamese  Com¬ 
munist  regime  to  attain  their  goals. 

At  several  Communist  gatherings  in  Eastern  Europe  the 
Soviet  leaders  have  proposed  that  a  conference  of  all  Com¬ 
munist  parties  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  endorsing  the 
Soviet  position  in  the  ideological  conflict  with  Communist 
China.  But  many  Eastern  European  Communist  leaders,  al¬ 
though  they  view  the  upheaval  in  China  with  concern  and  even 
repulsion,  feared  any  such  action  might  lead  to  an  irreparable 
split  in  the  Communist  world. 
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China’s  growing  power  continues  to  worry  the  Soviet 
leaders.  One  issue  is  that  of  the  Sino-Soviet  borderlands,  which 
lie  along  one  of  the  longest  land  frontiers  in  the  world.  Peking 
has  stated  publicly  that  the  Russians  in  the  19th  century  oc¬ 
cupied  areas,  notably  in  northern  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and 
central  Asia,  which  rightfully  belong  to  China.  The  Soviets 
have  increased  their  military  guard  on  the  Chinese  border,  and 
launched  a  propaganda  campaign  to  persuade  the  Soviet  peo¬ 
ple  that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  now  as  treacherous  and 
dangerous  on  their  eastern  flank  as  the  Nazis  once  were  on 
their  western  front.  Border  tensions  persist,  and  some  observ¬ 
ers  feel  that  Moscow  is  beginning  to  prepare  the  Soviet  people 
and  armed  forces  for  the  possibility  of  a  serious  military  clash 
with  mainland  China. 

China  After  Mao? 

Clearly,  the  “cultural  revolution”  is  the  most  violent  up¬ 
heaval  in  mainland  China  since  the  establishment  of  Commu¬ 
nist  rule  there.  The  future  direction  of  Communist  China’s 
development  will  depend  on  its  outcome. 

Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  followers  —  deeply  concerned  that 
their  policies  and  goals  would  be  replaced  by  the  softer  ones 
of  the  revisionists  —  are  striving  to  preserve  the  “revolution¬ 
ary  fervor”  of  the  earlier  years.  Mao’s  opponents,  who  include 
many  at  the  top  levels  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  have 
apparently  argued  for  more  moderation  in  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  programs. 

Many  Western  analysts  believe  that  Mao’s  eventual  death 
will  create  new  political  instability  in  China.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  too,  the  deaths  of  Lenin  and  later  of  Stalin  led  to 
periods  of  political  upheaval.  But  most  observers  seem  to  agree 
that  Chinese  Communist  leadership  after  Mao  will  still  remain 
committed  to  the  same  central  goals  as  Mao  —  the  creation  of 
a  unified,  self-reliant  China,  with  a  firm  basis  of  industrial  and 
military  power. 
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Chapter  8  —  STUDY  AIDS 

Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  Review  Chapters  6  and  7.  Can  you  find  there  any  long-standing  causes 
for  the  political  disunity  in  China  in  1966-1967? 

2.  In  what  way  might  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  in  China  between  “re¬ 
visionists”  and  “Maoists”  affect  future  Sino-Soviet  relations? 

3.  What  does  the  “cultural  revolution”  indicate  about  political  succession 
and  the  legitimacy  of  power  in  totalitarian  countries? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

“bourgeois”  Maoist  Lin  Piao 

revisionist  Red  Guards  rectification  campaign 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  What  were  some  signs  of  disunity  in  Communist  China  before  1966? 

2.  Explain  how  the  policies  of  the  “revisionists”  have  differed  from  those 
of  Mao’s  supporters. 

3.  What  seems  to  have  been  the  main  purpose  of  the  “cultural  revolution”? 

4.  Why  did  Mao  rely  on  the  Red  Guards  to  carry  out  his  “revolution”? 

5.  What  has  caused  Sino-Soviet  relations  to  worsen  in  1966-1967? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  From  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  prepare  short  reports  on  Chen 
Po-ta,  Kang  Sheng,  Chiang  Ching,  or  any  others  who  played  prom¬ 
inent  roles  in  China  in  the  “cultural  revolution.” 

2.  Bring  to  class  newspapers  and  magazines  containing  pictures  of  the 
Red  Guards  in  action. 

3.  List  the  issues  involved  in  the  “cultural  revolution,”  classifying  them 
as  (a)  political,  (b)  economic,  and  (c)  “cultural”  or  social. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books 

Lewis,  John  Wilson,  “Communist  China:  Crisis  and  Change.”  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  Headline  Series  No.  179,  Oct.,  1966. 

Other  Books 

Barnett,  A.  Doak,  China  After  Mao.  Princeton  Univ.,  1967. 

Articles 

“China  in  Convulsion”  (unit  on  Red  China),  World  Week,  Feb.  24,  1967. 
“China’s  Rampaging  Red  Guards,”  Life,  Oct.  7,  1966. 

“Mao’s  Last  Revolution,”  R.  MacFarquhar,  Foreign  Affairs,  Oct.,  1966. 
“  ‘Tatzepao’ — Grim  News  for  China,”  Life,  Jan.  20,  1967. 
“Understanding  Mao;  or,  Look  Back  to  Stalin,  H.  R.  Trevor-Roper,  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  Feb.  12,  1967. 
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CHAPTER  9 


China  and  the  Future 

China  today  aims  to  restore  itself  as  a  great  power  by 
leading  a  world  Communist  revolution.  As  Chinese 
strength  grows,  urgent  questions  arise:  Should  the 
U.S.  revise  its  China  policy?  Would  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  restrain  Communist  China? 
Or  does  the  country's  record  of  aggression  disqualify  it? 


A  HUNDRED  years  ago,  Westerners  often  talked  of  the  “un¬ 
changing  East”  and  looked  down  on  the  Chinese  as  a 
spiritless  and  tradition-bound  people.  Today  the  picture  is 
sharply  different.  Mainland  China,  the  home  of  something 
between  a  fifth  and  a  fourth  of  the  earth’s  people,  is  under¬ 
going  unprecedented  and  perhaps  unpredictable  changes. 

Fundamentally,  China  is  asserting  its  right  to  be  a  world 
power.  All  Chinese  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  fact  that  for 
more  than  20  centuries  China  was  the  cultural  leader  and 
dominant  power  of  east  Asia.  It  was  only  in  the  19th  century 
that  the  old  China  began  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  West.  The 
foreigners  clearly  based  their  superior  power  on  their  modern 
industrial  and  military  technology.  The  Chinese  view  the  en¬ 
tire  history  of  modern  China  since  the  Opium  War  of  1840 
as  a  humiliating  record  of  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Western 
“imperialist”  powers. 
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Even  if  the  Communists  had  not  taken  over  China,  the 
Chinese  would  have  had  the  same  ambition:  to  restore  the  po¬ 
sition  of  China  as  a  great  power.  Both  Sun  Yat-sen  and  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  despite  many  obstacles,  worked  toward  the  moderni¬ 
zation  of  China.  Unfortunately,  the  Communists  won  in  China. 
To  a  large  extent  their  victory  was  due  to  the  disorganization 
and  exhaustion  caused  by  the  Japanese  invasion  of  China.  In 
any  case,  since  the  Communist  conquest  of  the  mainland,  the 
West  has  been  faced  with  a  China  fiercely  hostile  to  it,  and 
for  the  foreseeable  future  this  hostility  is  likely  to  continue. 

The  actions  of  the  Chinese  Communists  both  within  China 
and  elsewhere  in  Asia  may  often  be  explained,  although  not 
justified,  if  they  are  viewed  against  the  backdrop  of  Chinese 
history.  In  more  distant  areas,  such  as  the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America,  Mao  and  his  associates  feel  that  they  have 
a  long-range  mission  to  lead  the  nonindustrialized  predomi¬ 
nantly  nonwhite  areas  of  the  world  in  a  violent  revolt  against 
the  developed  nations,  including  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Communist  China’s  ambitions,  however,  are  greater  than 
its  capacities.  Mainland  China  is  still  far  from  being  a  super¬ 
power.  China  can  conduct  military  operations  in  the  areas  sur¬ 
rounding  its  borders,  but  not  on  a  global  scale.  Although  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  world-wide  political  aspirations, 
they  recognize,  and  have  consistently  stated,  that  revolutions 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  must  be  carried  out  by  native 
groups,  not  by  the  Chinese  Communists.  To  be  sure,  Commu¬ 
nist  China  is  willing  and  eager  to  offer  material  support. 

Communist  China  and  the  United  States 

The  United  States  has  adopted  a  policy  of  military,  diplo¬ 
matic,  and  economic  “containment”  toward  the  People’s  Re¬ 
public  of  China.  This  policy,  which  aims  at  containing  or 
preventing  the  spread  of  Communist  China’s  influence  by  di¬ 
rect  application  of  U.S.  diplomatic,  military,  and  trade  pres- 
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sure,  was  designed  in  the  1950’s  to  serve  U.S.  national  security 
interests  in  the  Far  East.  To  gain  the  best  possible  military 
advantage  against  Communist  China,  the  United  States  de¬ 
veloped  a  network  of  bases  and  allies  fringing  mainland  China. 
But  many  Americans  now  question  whether  containment  is  a 
good  policy  for  the  long  run. 

The  United  States  does  not  extend  diplomatic  recognition  to 
Communist  China.  Nor  do  many  other  Western  countries.  But  all 
Communist  countries,  and  many  non-Communist  ones,  include 
ing  some  U.S.  allies  (India,  Great  Britain,  and  France),  do 
recognize  the  Chinese  Communist  regime.  And  even  more  na¬ 
tions  trade  with  mainland  China. 

The  U.S.  government  has,  however,  maintained  an  un¬ 
usual  channel  of  communication  with  Peking  —  the  so-called 
“ambassadorial  talks”  carried  on  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  between 


Nearly  a  million  people  took  part  in  this  two-day,  1965  anti-U.S.  demon¬ 
stration  in  Peking.  Anti-Americanism  pervades  Red  China's  foreign  policy. 
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the  U.S.  and  Chinese  Communist  ambassadors  to  Poland.  These 
talks  have  provided  some  useful  exchange  between  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Peking  on  specific  matters,  although  they  have  failed 
to  deal  with  major  political  issues  separating  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  —  notably  Taiwan. 

Beginning  about  1965  growing  public  debate  developed 
in  the  United  States  regarding  the  government’s  China  policy. 
Nonrecognition  has  many  arguments  to  support  it,  and  has 
had  wide  approval  among  Americans.  Chinese  actions  in  Ko¬ 
rea,  the  jailing  of  U.S.  citizens  in  China,  and  the  seizure  of 
U.S.  economic  assets  there,  all  hardened  the  stand  against 
recognition.  Supporters  of  the  present  policy  point  to  the  role 
played  by  Communist  China  in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and 
argue  that  little  would  be  gained  by  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  expansionist  and  aggressive  leaders  now  in  power  at 
Peking.  They  say  that  the  United  States  cannot  in  any  case 
desert  the  Nationalist  Chinese  government  in  Taiwan,  to 
which  we  are  bound  by  treaty  obligations.  Other  non-Commu- 
nist  Asian  nations,  it  is  felt,  would  cease  to  trust  the  United 
States  if  it  recognized  the  Communists. 

Critics  of  the  U.S.  policy  observe  that  it  was  formulated 
during  the  Korean  War  and  was  originally  shaped  not  by 
long-term  considerations  but  by  the  frustrations  associated 
with  that  inconclusive  conflict.  Some  now  argue  for  a  policy 
of  “containment  but  not  isolation.”  They  say  that  the  United 
States  harms  itself  by  having  no  communications  with  China 
—  that  we  need  diplomats  and  journalists  there  to  report  on 
what  is  happening.  They  assert  that  we  can  have  such  com¬ 
munications  with  Communist  China  and  at  the  same  time  still 
oppose  its  aggressive  policies,  retain  our  Asian  allies,  and  sup¬ 
port  the  Nationalists.  Others  feel  that  it  would  be  perhaps 
more  realistic  to  attempt  to  work  toward  a  general,  long-range 
accommodation  with  the  Chinese  Communists  on  just  and 
honorable  terms.  But  the  persisting  problem  of  Taiwan,  and 
the  Vietnam  war,  bar  a  simple  solution  to  the  “China  puzzle.” 
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Communist  China  and  the  United  Nations 

Almost  all  countries  are  concerned  with  the  relation  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations.  When  that  organiza¬ 
tion  was  created  in  1945,  Nationalist  China,  as  one  of  the 
“Big  Five”  allies  in  World  War  II,  was  made  a  permanent 
member  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council.  Since  1949,  of  course, 
there  have  actually  been  two  Chinese  governments  in  the  Far 
East  —  one  on  Taiwan,  one  on  mainland  China  —  each  argu¬ 
ing  that  it  has  the  right  to  represent  the  Chinese  people  in 
the  world  organization.  Year  after  year  the  Communist  coun¬ 
tries,  and  many  non-Communist  ones,  have  tried  to  seat  Com¬ 
munist  China  in  the  United  Nations  in  place  of  Nationalist 
China.  The  U.S.  has  led  the  countries  opposing  Communist 
China’s  claim  to  the  U.N.  seat. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  “two  Chinas”  have  competed 
actively  for  diplomatic  support  and  allies  throughout  the 
world.  As  of  March,  1967,  49  nations  of  the  world  had  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  the  People’s  Republic  of  China;  and  60 
with  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan.  Twenty-five  nations 
had  diplomatic  relations  with  neither. 

In  1965  the  vote  in  the  United  Nations  on  the  question  of 
admitting  Communist  China  was  47  to  47,  with  20  abstentions 
—  countries  present  but  not  voting.  In  1966  the  move  to  seat 
Communist  China  and  oust  Taiwan  was  rejected  by  a  larger 
vote:  57  against  46,  with  17  abstentions.  This  vote  was  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  significant  reversal  of  the  drift  in  Peking’s  favor 
in  recent  years.  Experienced  observers  felt  that  the  1966  vote 
was  primarily  due  to  the  failure  of  Peking’s  policies  in  the 
Third  World.  Also,  many  governments  were  concerned  with  the 
political  upheaval  which  began  in  China  in  1966,  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  threat  of  mainland  China’s  growing  nuclear  potential. 

Advocates  of  the  admission  of  mainland  China  to  the 
United  Nations  have  generally  based  their  case  on  several 
arguments:  that  the  organization’s  membership  should  be  uni¬ 
versal;  that  no  genuine  progress  can  be  made  on  arms  control 
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UNITED  NATIONS 


Nationalist  China's  Foreign  Minister  Wei  Tao-ming  (left)  and  Nationalist 
U.N.  representative  Liu  Chieh  confer  in  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  1966. 


or  disarmament  without  Peking’s  cooperation;  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  cannot  be  terminated  without  Peking’s  participation 
in  the  negotiations;  and  that  Communist  China’s  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  might  do  much  to  make  that  country 
a  less  warlike  member  of  the  international  community. 

Against  this  position,  the  United  States  contends  that  the 
Chinese  Communists,  if  admitted  to  the  United  Nations,  would 
only  work  to  destroy  the  organization.  U.S.  spokesmen  have 
argued  that  the  United  Nations,  as  indicated  in  the  U.N. 
Charter,  is  an  organization  open  to  all  “peace-loving’’  nations, 
but  that  Communist  China,  with  its  record  of  aggressive  ac¬ 
tions  against  its  neighbors,  cannot  qualify  as  such.  They  point 
to  the  fact  that  Communist  China  stands  branded  by  the 
United  Nations  as  an  aggressor  for  its  action  in  Korea.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  United  States  has  cited  the  unacceptable  conditions 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  demand  be  fulfilled  before  they 
will  consider  membership.  These  conditions  are  that  the  U.N. 
resolution  of  1950  condemning  Chinese  Communist  aggression 
in  Korea  be  revoked;  that  there  be  a  new  resolution  condemn- 
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ing  U.S.  “aggression”;  and  that  the  United  Nations  be  re¬ 
organized,  with  not  only  the  Nationalist  Republic  of  China  — 
but  all  other  “imperialist  puppets”  —  expelled. 

Two  Chinas  and  One  World 

For  the  present  at  least,  the  world  is  confronted  by  “two 
Chinas”  —  or  perhaps,  depending  on  the  point  of  view,  two 
parts  of  one  indivisible  China.  Taiwan,  or  island  China,  is 
hardly  likely  to  cause  major  international  problems  on  its  own. 
But  mainland  China  has  the  potential  to  become  one  of  the 
world’s  great  powers  during  the  decades  ahead. 

For  some  time  to  come,  however,  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  is  likely  to  be  both  strong  and  weak.  Its  weakness  is 
apparent  in  its  poverty,  for  mainland  China’s  per  capita  in¬ 
come  is  well  below  that  of  modern  industrialized  nations.  But 
mainland  China  is  strong  because  its  Communist  rulers  have 
made  the  necessary  investments  —  of  money,  industrial  re¬ 
sources,  and  brainpower  —  for  admission  to  the  “nuclear  club.” 
The  Chinese  Communists  recognize  the  significance  of  nuclear 
energy  not  only  for  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
missiles,  but  also  as  a  source  of  power  for  other  uses  which 
may  help  to  move  mainland  China  and  her  peasant  population 
toward  the  world  of  the  21st  century. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  triumph  of  communism  in  China 
should  have  caused  that  great  nation  and  the  United  States 
to  become  enemies.  We  have  had  a  long  history  of  friendly 
relations.  The  American  people  sympathize  with  the  Chinese 
people’s  desire  for  a  better  life,  and  in  other  circumstances 
would  gladly  have  helped  them  attain  it.  America  is  aiding 
other  undeveloped  Asian  nations,  such  as  India.  But  the  men 
in  power  in  Peking  have  set  China  on  a  course  of  opposition 
to  the  United  States.  Committed  by  their  rulers  to  bear  the 
double  burdens  of  modernizing  their  country  and  building  up 
its  armaments,  the  Chinese  people  can  only  look  forward  to 
many  years  of  unremitting  toil  and  struggle. 
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Chapter  9  —  STUDY  AIDS 

Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  Although  Peking  claims  to  lead  the  underdeveloped  nations  against 
the  “imperialist”  powers,  many  Asian  and  African  countries  fear  Com¬ 
munist  China.  Why? 

2.  Is  the  Sino-Soviet  rift  due  solely  to  ideological  differences?  If  not,  what 
are  some  of  the  other  causes? 

3.  As  a  world  power,  what  are  Communist  China’s  assets  and  liabilities? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

“ambassadorial  talks”  containment  diplomatic  recognition 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  What  is  China’s  attitude  toward  the  Western,  industrialized  nations? 

2.  Explain  the  U.S.  policy  of  containment  toward  Communist  China. 

3.  What  are  the  arguments  against  U.S.  diplomatic  recognition  of  Com¬ 
munist  China?  What  do  the  supporters  of  recognition  contend? 

4.  Why  does  the  United  States  oppose  Communist  China’s  admission  to 
the  United  Nations? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Debate  the  question:  “Resolved:  Communist  China  is  an  aggressor 
nation,  and  its  admission  to  the  U.N.  would  do  more  harm  than  good.” 

2.  Make  a  timeline  of  developments  in  Communist  China — both  domestic 
and  foreign  policy — from  1949  to  the  present. 

3.  Giving  reasons,  write  your  own  predictions  of  the  turn  of  events  by 
1970  with  regard  to  China  and  one  of  the  following:  (a)  the  U.N., 
(b)  Southeast  Asia,  (c)  Taiwan,  (d)  the  U.S.,  (e)  the  U.S.S.R. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books 

Halpern,  A.  M.  ed.,  Policies  Toward  China:  Views  from  Six  Continents. 
McGraw-Hill,  1966. 

Other  Books 

Blum,  Robert,  The  United  States  and  China  in  World  Affairs  (ed.  by  A. 

Doak  Barnett).  McGraw-Hill,  1966. 

Steele,  A.  T.,  The  American  People  and  China.  McGraw-Hill,  1966. 
Walker,  Richard  L.,  The  China  Danger.  American  Bar  Association,  1966. 
Articles 

“American  Dealings  with  Peking,”  Kenneth  T.  Young,  Foreign  Affairs , 
Oct.,  1966. 

“China  in  Context,”  Lucian  W.  Pye,  Foreign  Affairs,  Jan.,  1967. 

“It  Doesn’t  Matter  Who  Succeeds  Mao,”  Jacques  Marcuse,  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  July  11,  1965. 
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INDEX  AND  KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


00 


The  pronunciation  of  each  word  marked  by  an  asterisk  in  the  text  is  given  irj 
parentheses  following  its  entry  in  the  Index.  The  system  followed  here  uses  few  dia^ 
critical  marks,  but  translates  each  syllable  into  the  nearest  common  English  equi¬ 
valent,  according  to  the  following  key.  Syllables  set  in  capitals  are  accented.  If  the; 
whole  word  is  in  lowercase  letters,  the  stress  on  each  syllable  is  approximately  equal. 
Principal  sound  equivalents:  ay  (as  in  ale);  a  (as  in  cat);  ah  (as  in  arm);  uh  (un¬ 
accented  a  as  in  sofa);  ch  (as  in  chair);  ee  (as  in  eat);  eh  (as  in  end);  g  (as  in  go); 
ih  ( as  in  ill ) ;  ie  ( as  in  pie  );  j  ( as  in  joke ) ;  k  ( as  in  keep ) ;  oh  ( as  in  old ) ;  ah  ( as  in 
odd);  ate  (as  in  soft);  oo  (as  in  foQd);  oo  (as  in  foot);  otv  (as  in  out);  s  (as  in  sit); j 
t  ( as  in  tin ) ;  u  ( as  in  up ) ;  ur  ( as  in  urn ) ;  z  ( as  is  zone ) . 

Pronunciation  of  Chinese  Words.  The  Chinese  differentiate  between  the  sounds 
of  the  following  unaspirated  and  aspirated  ( represented  by  an  apostrophe )  conso¬ 
nants:  p,  t,  k,  ch,  ts.  Thus  p  is  pronounced  b;  t  becomes  d;  k  becomes  g;  ch  becomes  j; 
and  ts  becomes  dz.  P’,  t’,  k’,  ch’,  and  ts’  are  pronounced  p,  t,  k,  ch,  and  ts,  as  in  nor¬ 
mal  English  pronunciation.  Ching,  for  example,  is  pronounced  jing,  and  Ch’ing  is 
ching.  Also,  in  general,  pronounce  hs  as  sh,  eng  as  ung,  ou  as  oh,  and  ei  as  ay. 


Africa,  88,  128 
agriculture:  19-20,  33,  59, 
61,  78,  129;  Communist 
China,  6,  11,  103, 
105-107;  Taiwan,  86-87 
“ambassadorial  talks,”  152 
Amur  River  (uh-MOOR), 
14 

Analects  of  Confucius,  33 
ancestor  worship,  23-24 
Anglo-Chinese  War  of 
1840-1842,  49,  132 
Anyang  (ahn-yang),  31-32 
art  and  literature,  32-35, 
37,  41-43 

Asian  and  Pacific  Council, 
89 


Book  of  Mencius,  34 
Book  of  Tao  (Tao  Teh 
Ching )  ( dow  duh  jing ) , 
35 

Borodin,  Michael  (bow-roh- 
DYEEN),  62 
Boxer  Uprising,  54-55 
Buddha,  (BOOD-uh),  39 
Buddhism,  39-41,  111,  119 
Burma,  7,  39,  45,  47,  52, 
123 

Burma  Road,  69 


Cairo  Declaration,  78 
Cambaluc  ( KAM-ba-luk ) , 
44 

Cambodia,  7,  39,  123-124 
Canton  (kan-TAHN),  17, 
47,  132 

Central  Committee,  97-98, 

141 

Chennault,  Colonel  Claire 
L.  ( sheh-NAWLT ) ,  70 
Chen  Po-ta  ( chuhn 
boh-dah),  144 


Chiang  Ching  ( jahng  jing ) , 
144 

Chiang  Ching-kuo  ( jahng 
jihng-gwoh ) ,  82 

Chiang  Kai-shek  (jahng 
kie-shehk) ,  63-64, 67, 70, 
71,  75,  79,  80,  119,  151 

Ch’in  dynasty  ( chin ) ,  37 

China,  Communist:  5-7, 
10-11,  148,  151-156; 
and  Africa,  137 ;  and 
Cuba,  118,  137;  and 
Indig,  135-136,  152;  and 
Japan,  128;  and  Korea, 
153;  and  Latin  America, 
137;  and  Middle  East, 
137;  and  Mongolia, 
126-128;  and  Pakistan, 
135-136;  and  Southeast 
Asia,  122-126;  and  Soviet 
Union,  105,  107,  114, 
116-119,  139,  140, 
146-148;  and  Tibet, 
119-120;  and  Taiwan, 
121;  and  United  Nations, 
154-155;  and  United 
States,  82,  84,  91,  140, 
151-153;  and  Vietnam, 
124-126,  153;  economy, 
11,  102-109,  156; 
education,  110,  111, 

142;  foreign  policy, 
113-137;  government, 
99-102;  industry,  6,  11, 
103,  105,  107-109, 
113-114;  labor,  105; 
land  policies,  103-106; 
leadership,  94-97, 
139-141;  military,  98-99, 
145,  151;  nuclear 
weapons,  11,  114-115, 
139,  146,  156;  peasants, 


Chutf 


6,  103-107;  population, 
5,  10,  11,  13;  religion, 
110-111;  science,  111; 
social  change,  109-111 
China,  imperial,  31-57 
China,  Nationalist  (see  also 
Taiwan) :  75,  77-89, 
119,  128;  and  Africa,  88; 
and  Communist  China, 
84;  and  Philippines,  89; 
and  South  Korea,  89; 
and  South  Vietnam,  89; 
and  Taiwanese,  89;  and 
United  Nations,  89,  154; 
and  United  States,  84, 
88,  153;  economy,  82, 
86;  education,  80; 
foreign  policy,  88-89; 
government,  80-82; 
industry,  88;  labor,  80, 
86;  land  reform,  86; 
military,  80,  82; 
peasants,  86;  people,  79; 
population,  79;  standard 
of  living,  82-84 
Chinese  civilization  22-29 
Chinese  Civil  War,  72-75, 
96,  119 

Chinese  Communist  Party, 

93,  97-98,  139,  140-142 
Chinese  Communists, 

64-65,  71-75,  139-140, 
144-145 

Chinese  Republic,  57,  59 
Chinese  Revolution  of  1911, 
57,  59-62,  63,  109 
Ch’ing  (Manchu)  dynasty 
(chihng),  47-59,  78 
Chou  dynasty  (joh),  32-37 
Chou  En-lai  (joh  ehn-lie), 

94,  96,  136,  137 
Christianity,  46-47,  53,  110 
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Chuangs  (juahngs),  21 
Chungking  ( joong-KING), 
19,  68 

Churchill,  Sir  Winston,  70 
Chu  Teh  ( joo  duh ) ,  94,  96 
civil  service,  26-28,  38 
Comintern,  96 
communes,  105-107 
communism:  Chinese:  6-7, 
92-93,  115-119,  137, 
146-148;  Soviet,  7,  93, 
116-119,  146-148 
Confucius  (Kung  Fu-tse) 

( goong  foo-dzuh ) ,  23, 
34-37,  94,  111 
“containment,”  151-153 
“cultural  revolution,”  97, 
142-145,  148 

Da  Gama,  Vasco  ( du-GA- 
muh,  VASH-ko),  46 
Dairen  (die-ren),  17 
Dalai  Lama  (dah-lie 
LAH-mah),  119,  136 
Dien  Bien  Phu  ( dyehn 
byehn  foo),  124 

extraterritoriality,  50,  52 

family  system,  24-25,  109 
Five-Year  Plans,  104-105, 
108 

Formosa,  see  Taiwan 
France,  54,  123,  152 
Fukien  (foo-kyen),  129 

Geneva  Conference  on 
Indochina,  96 
Genghis  Khan  (JEHNG- 
gihs  KAHN),  43-44 
geography,  7,  15-16,  86 
Germany,  54,  65,  68 
Gobi  Desert  (GOH-bee), 
14 

Golden  Horde,  45 
Gordon,  General  Charles 
George,  52 

Great  Britain,  9,  47,  49,  54, 
60,  119,  128,  132-134, 
152 

“Great  Leap  Forward”, 
105-106,  140 

Great  Wall  of  China,  32,  37 

Han  Chinese  (hahn),  21-22 
Han  dynasty,  38-39 
Himalayas  (hih-MAH-la- 
yuhz),  13,  69 
Honan  (hoh-nahn),  43 
Ho  Chi  Minh  ( hoh  jee 
mihn),  124,  147 
Hong  Kong,  49,  60,  92, 
132-135 


Hsia  dynasty  (shee-AH), 

31 

hsien  (hsee-ihn),  101 
Hung  Hsiu-ch’uan  ( hoong 
shoo-chwan),  50-51 
Hwang  Ho  ( hwahng  hoh ) , 
see  Yellow  River 

Inchon  (ihn-chahn),  122 
India,  7,  41,  120,  124, 
135-136,  152,  156 
Indochina,  52,  68,  123 
industry  ( see  also  China, 
Communist  and  China, 
Nationalist),  57,  59,  61, 
65,  68,  72,  78 
Inner  Mongolia  (Inner 
Mongolian  Autonomous 
Region),  13,  101,  119 
innovations,  Chinese,  39,  43 

Japan,  7,  39,  45,  53-55, 

57,  65-68,  70,  77-78, 
121,  128,  151 

Kang  Sheng  ( kong  shehng ) , 
144 

Kao  Kang  (kowkong),  140 
Karakorum  ( ka-ruh-KOHR- 
um),  44 

Khrushchev,  Nikita 
( khroosh-CHAWV ) , 

117,  139 

Kiangsi  ( jih-AHNG-see), 

64 

Kiaochow  Bay  (jih-OW- 
joh ) ,  52 

Korean  War,  84,  114,  117, 
121-122,  153 
Koxinga  (kok-sihng-gah), 

78 

Kuang  Hsu  ( gwahng  shoo ) , 

57 

Kublai  Kahn  (KOOB-lie 
KAHN),  44-45 
Kung  Fu-tse,  see  Confucius 
Kunlun  Mountains 
(kdbn-loon),  13 
Kuomintang  (gwoh-mihn- 
dahng):  to  1949,  61-66, 
71;  on  Taiwan,  80-82 
Kwangsi-Chuang 
( GWAHNG-see 
jwahng),  101 
Kwangtung  (gwahng- 
doong),  129 

Lamaism,  120 
Latin  America,  93,  137, 

151 

language,  22,  80 

Laos  (lowss),  7,  123-124 


Lao-tse  (low-dzuh),  35-37 
League  of  Nations,  66 
Lhasa  (LAH-sah),  119 
Lin  Piao  ( leen  bee-ow ) , 
115,  141,  143,  145 
Li  Po  ( lee  boh ) ,  42-43 
Liu  Shao-chi  (lyoo  shah-oo- 
chee),  94,  96,  100, 

105,  143 

loess  (LOH-ess),  15-16 
Lo  Jui-ching  (loh  joo- 
chihng),  143 
Long  March,  64 
Loyang  (loh-yahng),  43 
Lu  Ting-yi  (loo  tihng- 
yee),  143 

Macao  (ma-KOW),  46, 
132-135 

MacArthur,  General 
Douglas,  122 
Malaysia,  7,  39,  129,  131 
Manchu  dynasty,  see  Ch’ing 
Manchus,  see  Ch’ing 
Manchukuo  (man-choo- 
kwoh ) ,  66 

Manchuria,  19,  54,  57,  66, 
67,  70,  72,  103,  119, 

148 

Mao  Tse-tung  (MAH-oh 
dzuh-doong)  19,  64, 
71-72,  75,  93,  94,  100, 
115-118,  139,  141-142, 
144,  146,  148,  151 
Marshall,  General  George 
C.,  72-73  w 
Matsu  (mah-TSOO),  84 
Mencius  (Meng-tse) 

( muhng-dzuh ) ,  34-35 
minerals:  19,  42,  78,  109 
Ming  dynasty,  46-47,  78 
Mongols,  21,  32,  43-47, 

102  _ 

Mukden  (mook-den),  19 

Nanking,  19,  51,  64,  67,  75 
Nanking,  Treaty  of,  49 
Nationalist  government  ( be¬ 
fore  1949),  61-66 
National  Party  Congress,  98 
National  People’s  Congress, 
97,  100 

Nationalists,  see 
Kuomintang 
Nehru,  Jawaharlal 

(NAY-roo,  jah-WAH-her- 
loll),  136 

Nepal  (neh-PAWL),  7,  47, 
52 

New  Territories,  134 


Ningsia-Hui  (nihng-shih- 
ah-hway ) ,  101 
North  Korea,  7,  117,  121 
North  Vietnam,  7,  123 
nuclear  test-ban  treaty, 
118-119 

Open  Door  Policy,  56 
Opium  War,  see  Anglo-Chi- 
nese  War  of  1840-1842 
Outer  Mongolia  ( Mongolian 
People’s  Republic ) ,  7, 

70,  126-128 

overseas  Chinese,  129-132 

Pakistan,  7,  135-136 
Pathet  Lao  (bah-theht 
LOW),  124 

“peaceful  coexistence,”  117 
Pearl  Harbor,  68 
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